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The DENSIMORE 


Surpasses the Older Machines 
many ways, but in none more than in 


true and unimpairable alignment. This ( 


not arise from chance, but from well-plan 


provision for an unvarying type stroke and a non-vibrat 


carriage. 
The Famous Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, are among 
the great concerns that have adopted it, and have just purchased 


the sixteenth. 


of these machines to months of hard work, says: 


ment is still perfect.” 


Their chief stenographer, after subjecting a number 


“The align- 


Our operators everywhere, corroborating 


this, pronounce the Densmore ‘“‘ The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 


Send for pamphlet. : 


THE DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


COUNSELLORS- AT- LAW. 


Those whose names appear in this directory have been recommended a8 mem- 


bers of the bar in good standing and men 


cs vim and ability.” If found to be 


otherwise the fact will be made known at the end of the list. 


ALABAMA, 


Attalla, Etowah co.,S. W. Johnson. 
Bridgeport, Jackson co,, Nelson Mac Reynolds. 
Birmingham, Jefferson’ co., Bush & Brown. 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Ward & John. 
Calera, Shelley co., Henry 'L. Oliver. 

Clayton, Barbour co., A. H. Thomas. 
Columbia, Henry co., W. W. Sanders. 
Livingston, Sumpter co., Smith & Travis. 


ARIZONA, 
Globe, Gila co., Peter T. Robertson. 
Tombstone, Cochise co., Wm. C. Staehle. 


ARKANSAS, 


Batesville, Independence co., Arthur Neill. 
Dewitt, Arkansas co., James A. Gibson. 

Fort Smith, Sebastian co., William M. Cravens. 
Hamburgh, Ashley co., Geo. W. Norman, 
Hot Springs, Garland co., J. D. Kimbell. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Hanford, Tulare co., W. R. MeQuiddy. 
7 (Angeles, Los Angeles co., Lewis A. Groft 
Los Angelis Los Angeles co. -C. , Mentomae. 
Oakland, Alameda co,, Fred ov Ww 
San Bernardino, San Merhendidwen Theron B. 


erson 
Susanville, Lassen co., Spencer & Raker. 


COLORADO. 
n, Pitkin co., W. W. Cooley 
orado Springs, El Paso co., Tes. E. McIntyre. 
Cortes, Montezuma co., Chauncey W. Bilack- 
mer. 
Denver, Arapahoe co., Wm. Knapp. 
Denver, James 8S. Kilton. 
Denver, T. H. Collins, 
Holyoke Phillips co., W. D. Kelsey. 
Silver Cliff, Custer co., J.T. MeNeeley. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Willoughby & A ime 
Washington, Frank acket 
Washington, Belva A. inekeood. 


FLORIDA. 
Bartow, Polk co., J. W. Brady. 
Marianna, Jackson co., bine H. Milton, Jr. 
Milton, Santa Rosa co., C. J. Perrenot. 
GEORGIA. 
Butler, Taylor co., B. W. Brand. 
Brunswick, Glynn co., Brown & Willcoxon, 
Columbus, Muscogee co., Thornton & Me 
Michael. 
Decatur, DeKalb co., W. W. Braswell. 
Dublin, Laurens co., *Peytoh L. Wade. 
Jefferson, Jackson cO., . C. Armistead. 
LaFayette, Walker co., Copeland & Jackson. 
Mt. Vernon, Montgomery co., Beasley, Hines 
& Beasley. 


LIST CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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IDAHO. 
Bonner Ferry, Kootenai co., C. H. Merriam. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, Ashland Block, Joseph C. Ficklin. 
Chicago, 147 La Salle st., Thornton & Chan- 
cellor. 
Danville, Vermilion co., Penwell & Lindley, 
Decatur, Macon co., E. 8. McDonald. 
Elgin, Kane co., Robert M. Ireland. 
Geneseo, Henry co., Dunham & Foster. 
Lincoln, Logan co., A. D. Cadwallader. 
Ridge Farm, Vermilion co., H. C. Elliott. 
Rockford, W cenncbago co., R. K. Welsh. 
Springfield, Sangamon oo. H. Clay Wilson, 
Paris, Edgar co., W. O. Roach. 
INDIANA. 
Bluffton, Wells co., Levi Mock. 
Boonville, Warrick co., Jobn L. Taylor. 
Decatur, Adams co., Paul G. vy 
Plymouth, Marshall co. .. John 8. Bender. 
Washington, Daviess co., W. R. Gardiner. 
Williamsport, Warren co., C. V. McAdams. 
INDIAN TER. 
Muscogee, Creek co., Shepard & oe 
IOWA. 
Clinton, Clinton co., Geo. B. Phelps. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Dale & Brown. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Cummins & Wright. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Chas. Mackenzie. 
Fort Madison, Lee co., J. D. M. Hamilton. 
jrand Junction, Greene co., E. G. Albert. 
tumboldt, Humboldt co., Prouty, Coyle & 
Prouty. 
; eaviiie, Marion co, - Cc. Johnston, 
Maton, Linn co. .» J. C. Davis. 
Marshalltown, Marshall co oy A. F. Haradon., 
Newton, Jasper co., H. S. Winslow. 
Sanborn, O'Brien CO., Milt H. Allen, 
Sioux City, Woodbury ©0., 2.2. vena 
Webster City, Hamilton co., Wesley Martin. 
KANSAS, 
« ‘*hony, Harper co., J. P. Grove. 
Atwo.* Rawlins co., Dempster Scott. 
Clay Centre, Clay co., Rezin Iams. 
Coldwater, Comanche co., Shelby P. Duncan. 
Eureka, Greenwooa cc , W.S. Marlin. 
Hays City, Ellis co., A. ©. Gilkeson. 
Hoiton, ackson co., ae & Hopkins. 
Jewell tity, Jewell co., . Postlethwaite. 
Kansas City, Willis J. Palien. 
Salina, Saline co., Joseph Moore. 
Winfield, Cowley co., Torrance & Torrance. 
KENTUCKY. 
Ashland, Boyd co., William Poage. 
Grayson, Carter co. ., J. D. Jones. 
Irvine, Estill co., Grant E. Lilly. 
Louisville, Jefferson co., Newton G. Rogers. 
Middlesborough, Bell co., Chas. H. Price. 
Morehead, Rowan co., James E. Clarke. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Iberia, Iberia co., Walter J. Burke. 
New Orleans, Orleans co., Harry H. Hall (At- 
torney for Bradstreet’ 8). 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard co., Albert Estopinal, 
Winnsboro, F ranklin co., C. L. Berry. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Baltimore co., Harris J. Chilton, 
Courtland and Lex. streets. 
Baltimore, 232 St. Paul St., Hyland P. Stewart. 


Cumberland, Allegheny co., J. Semmes De- 
vecmon. 


Denton, Caroline co., Henry R. Lewis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Suffolk co., Herbert L. Baker, 178 Dev- 
onshire st. 


Foxborough, Norfolk co., Robert W. Carpen- 


Milford, Worcester co., Clark Ross Mahan. 


MICHIGAN. 
Bay City, Bay co., Lee E. Joslyn. 
Benzonia, Benzie co., W. E. Bailey. 
Hastings, Barry co., James A. Sweezy. 
Sault St. Marie, Chippewa co., McMahon, 
Owen & Snell. 


MINNESOTA. 
Fergus Falls, Otter Tail co., J. W. Mason, 
Henderson, Sibley co., Wm. H, Leeman. 
Minneapolis, Hennepin co., Samuel M. Davis. 
Minneapolis, Taylor & Woodward. 
Warren, Marshall co., A. Grindeland. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Decatur, Newton co., Thomas Keith. 
Greenwood, Leflore co., Theo. P. Gibbs. 
Hazlehurst, Copiah co., George S. Dodds. 
Meridian, Lauderdale co., J. M. McBeath. 
Rosedale, Bolivar co., Chas. Scott. 
West Point, Clay co., e C. Collins, 
Yazoo City, Yazoo co., 8.8. Hudson. 


MISSOURI. 
Carthage, Jasper co., J. T. James. 
Centreville, Reynolds co., Wm, L. Beyersdorft. 
Fredericktown, Madison co., B. B. Cahoon, 
Green Ridge, Pettis co., James 8S. Ream. 
Kansas City, Jackson co., D. B. Campbell. 
Kingston, Caldwell co., 8S. C. Rogers. 
Lamar, Barton co., Cole & Ditty. 
Liberty, Clay co., Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Platte City, Platte co., Alonzo D. Burnes. 
West Plains, Howell co., Livingston & Green. 


MONTANA, 
Anaconda, Deer Lodge co., T. O'Leary. 
Great Falls, Cascade co., M. M, Lyter. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke co., W. W. 


NEBRASKA. 
Chadron, Dawes co., E. S. Ricker. 
Crete, Saline co., Fayette I. Foss. 
Grand Island, Hall co., R. R. Horth. 
Hastings, Adams co., M. A. Hartigan. 
Holdrege, Phelps co., Hall & Roberts. 
Lincoln, Lancaster co., H. W. Quaintance, 
Nebraska City, Otoe co.. John C. Watson. 
Niobrara, Knox co., 8. Draper. 
O’Neill, Holt co., H. M. Uttley. 
Pierce, Pierce co., W. W. Quivey. 
Valentine, Cherry co., Miller & Jones. 


Phelps. 


me DA, 
Belmont, Nye co., W. N. Granger. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Monmouth co., 
Guerin. 

Freehold, Monmouth co., Frederick Parker. 

Morristown, Morris co., Augustus W. Cutler. 

New Brunswick, Middlesex co., Jas. H. Van- 
Cleef. 

Trenton, Mercer co., Linton Satterthwait. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., R. W. D. Bryan. 


Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., T. A. Finical. 
Los Lunas, Valencia co., J. Franco Chavez. 
NEW YORK. 
Ballston, Saratoga co., J. A. Burnham. 
Catskill, Greene co., Frank H. Osborn. 
Irvington, Westchester co., John Harvey. 
Morrisville, Madison co., John E. Smith. 
Newburg, Orange co., John M. Gardner. 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess co., John H. Millard. 
Rochester, Monroe co., Cassius C. Davy. 
Rome, Oneida co., A. Delos Kneeland. 
—n Cattaraugus co., James 8. Whip- 
rie, 
Troy, Rensselaer co., 
Utica, Oneida co., 


Claude V. 


Gurdon G. Schrauder. 
George C. Carter. 


LIST CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 


























































































































































































































































COUNS 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Asheboro, Randolph co., John T. Brittain. 
Greensboro, Guilford co., Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
Greenville, Pitt co., B. F. Tyson. 
Snow Hill, Greene co., T. C. Wooten. 
Williamston, Martin co., Moore & Stubbs. 
Whiteville, Columbus co., Lewis & Burkhead. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo, Cass co., 8S. G. Roberts. 
New Rockford, Eddy co., J. F. Keime. 
Rugby, Pierce co., E. A. Maglone. 
Sykeston, Wells co., A. G. Covell. 

OHIO. 

Cambridge, Guernsey co., Taylor and Scott. 
Findlay, Hancock co., W. H. McElwaine. 
Fremont, Sandusky co., Byron R. Dudrow. 
Jackson, Jackson co., R. L. Grimes. 
Marietta, Washington co., Samuels. Knowles. 
Norwalk, Huron co.. Charles Hill Stewart. 
Sabina, Clinton co., W. H. Dakin. 
Sandusky, Erie co., Henry Schoepfle 


OKLAHOMA, 
Logan co., T. H. Cuppage. 
OREGON. 
Gold Beach, Curry co., J. Huntley. 
Oregon City, Clackamas co., George C. 
_ PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jefferson co., John M. White. 
M. B. McBride. 





Guthrie, 


Brow- 


Brookville, 
Chicora, Butler co., 
Danville, Montour co., R.S. Ammerman. 
Easton, Northampton co., Willis S. Hetrick. 
Ebensburg, Cambria co, M. D. Kittell. 
Greenville, Mercer co., H. L. Keck. 
Harrisburg, Dauphin co., Edwin W. Jackson. 
Honesdale, Wayne co., E. C. Mumford. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., Geo. B. Orlady. 
Indiana, Indiana co., Watson & Keener. 
Lebanon, Lebanon co., J. P. S. Gobin. 
Mauch Chunk, ¢ ‘arbon co., Wm. G. Freyman. 
Meadville, Crawford co., E. W. McArthur. 
New Castle, Lawrence co., W. H. Falls. 
New Castle, Lawrence co., E. T. Kurtz. 
Oil City, Venango co., Joseph McSweeny. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia co., Allen H. 
Gangwer, 416 Walnut st. 
Pittsburg, Allegheny co., Duncan & King, 121 
Fourth ave. 
Ridgway, Elk co., Chas. B. Earley. 
Scranton, Lackawanna co., Edward Miles. 
Warren, Warren co., Homer J. Muse. 
Williamsport, Lycoming co., H.W. W hitehead. 
York, York co., Wm. J. Nes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston, Charleston co., Smythe & Lee. 
Charleston, Charleston co., Charles E. Prioleau. 
Florence, Florence co., W. A. Brunson, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen, Brown co., Chas. N. Harris. 
Beresford, Lincoln co., A. F. Crandall. 
Brookings, Brookings co., James F. Brooke. 
Clark, Clark co., 8. A. Keenan. 
Deadwood, Lawrence co., 7 ee Mason, 
Gettysburg, Potter co., rem Ellis. 
Huron, Beadle co., John L. Pyle. 
Hot Springs, Fall River co., E. D. Norton. 
Parker, Turner co., B. H. Hurd. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., 
Ageney. 


U.S. G. Cherry. 
Kirby Mercantile 
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Bailey & Voorhees. 






Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Donovan « (;}o- 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case, 
Fayetteville, Lincoln co., J. H. Holman. 
Harriman, Roane co., A. R. McKenzie. 
Helenwood, J. J. Newport. 
Murfreesboro, Rutherford co., P. P. Mason 
Nashville, Davidson co., Sumner A. Wilson. 
TEXAS. 
Archer, Archer co., T. H. Marberry. 
Bowie, Montague Co., Thomas & McDonald. 
Brady, McCulloch cv., F. M. Newman. 
Cc leburne, Johnson cO., Crane & Ramsey. 
Corsicana, Navarro co., Lee, Callaway «& Free- 
man. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Wm. R. Booth. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Ross & Terrell. 
Longview, Gregg co., Otho F. Lane. 
McKinney, Collin co., R. C. White. 
San Antonio, Bexar co., C. A. Keller. 
Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnson. 
Stanton, Martin co., John B. Littler. 
Waco, McLennan co., John J. Dyer. 
UTAH. 
Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 
Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake co., Shepard, Cherry 
& Shepard. 
VERMONT. 
3arre, Washington co., John W. 
VIRGINIA, 
Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. Ww. Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Russell ¢O., Ayres & Browning. 
Lynchburg, Campbell co., William B. Tinsley. 
Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Robert J. 
Walker. 


Gordon. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. 
Seattle, King co., John D. Atkinson. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fairmont, Marion co., W. H. Martin. 


Kingwood, Preston ¢ 0., D. M. Wotring. 
Wayne, Wayne co., E. ’D. Crum. 
WISCONSIN. 

Arcadia, Trempeleau co., 8S. Richmond. 

Beloit, Rock co., J. N. Hughes. 

Chippewa Falls, Chippewa co., W. H. Stafford. 

Jefferson, Jefferson co., W. H. Porter. 

Kewaunee, Kewaunee co., John Wattawa. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee co., James Douglass 
(Pabst Building). 

Oconomowoc, Waukesha co., Edwin Hurlbut. 

Oshkosh, Winnebago co., Felker, Stewart « 
Felker. 

Shawano, Shawano co., 

West Superior, Douglas co., 


BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Santa Barbara, First National. 
Pres., A. L. Lincoln, Cash. 

COLORADO. 

Akron, The Bank of Akron. 

Pres., W. B. Colvin, Cash. 

—, First National. L. 

. G. Siddons, Cash. 


G. C, Dickinson. 
J.B. Arnold. 


J.W 


. Calkins, 
George Murray, 


L. Bailey, Pres. 


NorTe.—From reliable information we conclude that the following are not worthy of a ple ac 1 in 


any legal directory: 
Hargrave, Shreveport, La. ; 
R. 








Chas. T. Thweatt, Dadeville, Ala.; G. 
Cassius K,. Breneman, San ‘antonio, Texas: 


cKee, LaCrosse, Kan.; J. R 
Jos. T. Tue ker, Win- 


chester, Ky i we right, Hazleton, Pa.; Thos. . , Cae vy, Livingstone, Ala.; J. N. Kilian, 
Columbus, Neb.; D. E. Ke nnedy, Sedalia, Mo.; Ww. Jamison, Kansas City, Mo.; C. J. Bills, 
Ness City, Kan.; : W. E. Keele y, ‘Beaver Dam, W is. . Ps ‘te Michelsen, Madison, Fla.; Edward J. 
Troan, Madison, Wis W. Burnett, Kansas City, Mo.; John P. McCoy, Talbotton, Ga.; H. ©: 





Cameron, Columbus, Gis 





-; Stephen J. Stilwell, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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JOHN SHERMAN AS A “GREAT FINANCIER.” 


BY J. PRINCE. 


HE public interest in the last re-election of Senator Sher- 
man, which was not limited to the state of Ohio, but was 
manifested to a considerable extent in other parts of the 
country, undoubtedly arose from the impression that he is some- 
thing extraordinary as a financial legislator, and that he is and 
always has been a staunch defender of the doctrine of sound 
money, a8 well as being now the special champion of thé gold 
standard, in opposition to the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver. 

It may perhaps surprise some readers to be told that such im- 
pression is erroneous. Although in recent years he has taken 
side with the advocates of the gold basis, he has, on that sub- 
ject, since he has been in the United States Senate, veered 
about like a weather-vane. In fact, he may, in nautical phrase, 
be said to have boxed the compass. 

The official records of Congress, as well as his correspondence 
with a banker, show that instead of having been always a 
Pharos, shedding a clear, steady light to guide the fiscal navi- 
gator on the sea of finance, he has sometimes been like a dim 
lighthouse afloat and drifting—and which, if it had been fol- 
lowed at one critical time, would have lured the financial land- 
traveler into a quagmire. 

At one time he took substantially the position held by Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler, George H. Pendleton, Thaddeus Stevens, 
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and others—in favor of paying the five-twenty bonds of the 
United States in greenbacks, then irredeemable paper currency, 
insisting that it would be lawful to do so; and he assumed this 
position when there was no call for him to do it upon any ground 
of public necessity or public policy. He also persisted in ad- 
hering to it after its unsoundness and absurdity had been clearly 
and forcibly shown by several of his able colleagues in the 
Senate, who cited the express assurances of three secretaries of 
the treasury, Chase, Fessenden, and McCulloch, and assistant 
secretaries Harrington and Fields, in circulars and letters from 
the Department ; and, likewise, the circulars of Jay Cooke, the 
eminent banker, who was employed by the government as its 
special agent to place the bonds upon the market, that the bonds 
were payable in coin. 

‘Hon. Robert J. Walker, who had been secretary of the treasury 
under President Polk, and had conducted the financial opera- 
tions of the government during the war with Mexico, also 
strongly opposed the proposition of Mr. Sherman, and con- 
sidered it a species of repudiation. Mr. Walker, who was a 
Democrat, and had years before been United States Senator from 
Mississippi, gave from the first an earnest support to the Union 
cause during the Civil War; and on account of his large finan- 
cial experience and acquaintance with foreign bankers and 
capitalists, he was, by the appointment of President Lincoln, 
sent to Europe as a confidential agent of the government, to ob- 
tain a loan upon United States securities, to aid in carrying on 
the war to maintain the Union. He gave to all those who thus 
so materially assisted our country in its extremity, the distinct, 
emphatic pledge that the said securities would at maturity be 
paid in gold. 

SHERMAN’S EXACT POSITION ON THE SUBJECT. 

My assertions I will now prove by the ineffaceable Congres- 
sional records of debates taken down verbatim by the responsi- 
ble official short-hand reporters. 

The Senate committee of finance, of which Mr. Sherman was 
chairman, had reported through him a bill authorizing the issue 
of five per cent bonds, redeemable after ten years at the pleas- 
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ure of the government, and payable at the expiration of forty 
years. In these it was expressly provided that principal as well 
as interest should be paid in coin. 

In the discussion of this and kindred topics in January and 
February of 1868, and also as late in the same year as July 11, 
he thus expressed himself : 




























T have no doubt that the government of the United States has now 
the right to pay the principal of the five-twenty bonds as they mature 
or become redeemable, in the lawful money of the United States. The 
law makes no discrimination in favor of bondholders. The only dis- 
crimination made is in regard to interest.—Congressional Globe, Vol. 
LXXXL., p. 3959. 

He said his proposition was that ‘‘the holder of a greenback 
shall stand on precisely the same footing as the holder of a 
bond.”’ 

He said also that ‘‘the bondholders should be willing to make 
some sacrifice.’’ But he did not point out what considerations 
should lead the foreign capitalists who were pursuaded to take 
the bonds, to ‘‘sacrifice’’ any thing for another country, to 
which they owed no allegiance, and which had come out of its 
great struggle victoriously, in part through their aid! Nor did 
he explain why the thousands of people of limited means in our 
own country, who had been induced to purchase the securities to 
sustain the government, should be all at once expected to evince 
a sacrificial turn of mind ! 


AN ASTONISHING PROPOSITION. 





He suggested that if the holders of the five-twenties, some.of 
which had twenty years to run, should refuse to exchange them 
at par for the bonds of the new ten-forty loan, which were to 
bear one per cent less interest, they should be compelled to accept 
final payment of the principal in greenbacks. He said in the 
Senate that he was ready to vote for such a proposal. 

To pay off all the five-twenties then running would have re- 
quired the issue of at least 600,000,000 in non-interest-bearing 
paper. A law of Congress then in force forbade the issue of any 
more greenbacks than the amount then in circulation—$400,- 
000,000. 
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After alluding to this fact, in debate in the Senate, and ad- 
mitting that this stipulation could not be violated, he went on to 
Say : 

But so fast as this money [irredeemable paper currency] comes into 
the treasury of the United States, either by taxes or new loans, we 
have a right to apply those taxes or that money to the payment of the 
principal of the public debt, precisely as we have a right to apply it to 


the payment of pensions, salaries, or any other expenditure of the gov- 
ernment. 


He said further : 


My own deliberate judgment is, that we have the right to do it ; and 
that, unless this conversion [of five-twenty sixes into ten-forty fives] is 
made in a reasonable time by the voluntary action and interest of the 
bondholders, that power will be exercised.—Congressional Globe, Vol. 
LXXXL., p. 3959. 

That is to say, that if the holders of the six per cent bonds 
did not before long of their own free will surrender them in ex- 
change for bonds of a new issue at one per cent less interest, 
they would be coerced into accepting for them paper currency 
not bearing any interest and not redeemable in anything! 

In a speech in Ohio during the state campaign in the autumn 
of 1891, as I saw by the report of the Associated Press at the 
time, he thus designated the politically organized branch of the 
Farmers’ Alliance : 

A new party, calling itself the ‘‘ People’s party,”’ which is represented 
mainly by the disciples of the old greenback fiat money craze. 

What else but ‘‘fiat money’’ was the currency in which he 
proposed to pay the five-twenty bonds, and which he thought 
the holders should be forced to accept? And was it not some- 
thing like a ‘‘craze’’ to insist upon such payment at that time, 
when there was no special need of hurrying, as the government 
was not obliged by the terms of the bonds to pay them until 
twenty years after the date of their issue? Did his proposition 
show any remarkable financial wisdom or discretion ? 

His utterances in the Senate having awakened apprehension 
among bankers who were dealing in United States securities, 
one of them wrote to him, and received the following an- 
swer : 
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UNITED STaTEs SENATE CHAMBER, ) 
WASHINGTON, MARCH 30, 1868. § 
DEAR SIR :—I was glad to receive your letter. My personal interests , 
are the same as yours, but I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
Your idea that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we 
offer to redeem the ‘‘ principal” in legal tenders, is erroneous. I think 
the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the same 
kind of money he paid for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by the 
law, I am right ; if it is to be tested by Jay Cooke’s advertisements, I 
am wrong. If, under the law, as it stands, the bondholder can demand 
only the kind of money he paid, then he is a repudiator and extor- 
tioner to demand money more valuable than he gave. 
Truly yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

Compare the phraseology of this letter with that of Gen. 
Butler, Pendleton, and others, who opposed gold payment of 
the bonds, and it will be seen that his position was substantially 
the same as theirs. Some of the censure dropped upon their 
heads should be lodged in his hair. 

Replies to Sherman were made by Senator Fessenden, of Maine, 
who had been secretary of the treasury during the latter part of 
the war, and Senators Conkling, Edmunds, Corbett, Sumner, and 
others. Mr. Sumner’s speech, which was elaborate and very 
able, surprised some by its demonstration that he could speak as 
clearly and convincingly upon a practical as on a sentimental 
theme. It is printed in full in Vol. LXXXL., pages 3961 to 
3966, of the Congressional Globe, and is worth reading. 

Senator Conkling, of New York, said : 

I believe that nothing would be more disastrous, nothing more sui- 
cidal to this country, than to advance upon that track which the 
senator indicates when he talks about exchanging an interest-bearing 
debt for a currency which bears no interest.—Debate on bill to contract 
the currency, Congressional Globe, Vol. LX XIX., p. 531. 


Senator Corbett, of Oregon, said : 


With such a proposition I cannot agree. The solemn obligations rest- 
ing upon me as a senator, and upon the government in this financial 
struggle, forbid.—Congressional Globe, Vol. LXXIX., p. 1809. 


The senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds, made very able 
arguments against the position taken by Sherman. In ‘his 
speeches on the payment of the bonded debt and on the contrac- 
tion of the currency with a view of returning to specie pay- 
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ment as early as practicable, he went over the entire ground of 
the sophistical utterances of the Ohio senator and the similar 
talk of Butler, Pendleton, and others ; and if I am any judge of 
logical reasoning, he literally used them up. He spoke from the 
impulse of moral sensibility on the subject. Here are speci- 
mens of his force and directness of speech : 

I do not at all impugn the motives of the gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of having the government adopt this view. They are honorable 
men. They have, however, I think, done a great wrong to the country. 

‘* They that have done this deed are honorable, 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you.”’ 

But that they have inflicted a blow upon the faith the people have in 
the credit of the government and in the honor of the representatives of 
the people and the administration, there cannot be any doubt.—Con- 
gressional Globe, Vol. LXXVIILI., p. 42. 

EDMUNDS’ REBUKE OF A THREAT OF BAD FAITH. 


I know it may be said that a new loan can be negotiated a great deal 
easier if we hold up over the heads of the holders of our present debt a 
doubt as to the character of the money in which it is to be paid; but I 
think all honorable men would scorn resorting to such inducements as 
that, provided it be true, as I think I can demonstrate, that we owe 
this debt in real money. Fairness and good faith in the long run, Mr. 
President, will be found to be the best policy, even of the government 
as well as of individuals.—Congressional Globe, Vol. LXXVIII., p. 25. 

Of Sherman’s course in the debate he said that he ‘“‘now 
seems disposed to pause in the career of well-doing, if not to go 


the other way.’’— Congressional Globe, Vol. LX XVIII., p. 534. 
DECLARATIONS OF TREASURY OFFICIALS WERE UNIFORMLY 
AGAINST SHERMAN’S POSITION. 

Secretary Salmon P. Chase said, over his own name, May 15, 
1864: ‘‘These bonds (six per cent five-twenties), according to 
the usage of the government, are payable in gold.”’ 

Assistant Secretary George Harrington wrote, on May 26, 
1864, to Samuel H. Walley, President of Revere Bank, Boston, 
that the five-twenties were all so payable. 

The immediate successor to Mr. Chase as head of the Treasury 
Department, Hon. Wm. Pitt Fessenden, in his annual report to 
Congress in December, 1864, said : 
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Though forced to resort to the issue of paper for the time, the idea of 
a specie basis was not lost sight of, as the payment of interest on long 
loans was amply secured. And though in several of the acts authoriz- 
ing the issue of bonds at long periods, payment of the principal at 
maturity in coin is not specifically provided, the omission, it is believed, 
was accidental, as there could have been no intention to make a dis- 
tinction between the different classes of securities in this regard. 


Secretary McCulloch’s declaration : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
November 15, 1866. § 

I recognize, as did also my predecessors, all bonds of the United 
States as payable in coin. The bonds which have matured since the 
suspension of specie payments have been so paid, and I have no doubt 
the same will be true with all others. 


HvuGH McCULLOCH, Secretary. 

Hon. Samuel Hooper, the Massachusetts congressman, who 
was regarded as a sound and able financier, and who was chair- 
man of the House committee of finance, wrote to Secretary 
Chase, May 18, 1864, that ii was deemed unnecessary when the 
five-twenty act was passed to insert the word coin, ‘‘ because it 
was understood that coin or its equivalent was meant, and at the 
time no other interpretution was thought of.’’ 

Jay Cooke, the banker who originally placed the war loans on 
the market, in a letter to Senator Corbett [Congressional Globe, 
Vol. LX XIX., p. 1811] completely routed Sherman from his 
illogical entrenchment. Here is what he said : 

The bonds were offered directly to the people and sold to them at 
prices which could not possibly have been obtained but for the distinct 
understanding that they were payable, principal and interest, in coin. 

That this was the spirit and intent of the authorizing act, it is only 
necessary to refer to the sinking fund clause (Sec. 5, Act of February 
25, 1862) which specifically appropriates the coin duties on imports to, 
first, payment of interest on the public debt ; second, to a sinking fund 
for the payment of principal. All of the funded debt of the United 
States that has heretofore matured has been paid in coin, notwith- 
standing the fact that the authorizing act did not so specify in words ; 
and three of such loans have matured and been paid in coin since the 
issue of the five-twenties in 1862. 
This argumentative reference to the setting aside of a portion 
of the duties collectable at the custom-houses in gold only, was a 
Settler ; for what sense would there be in reserving the amounts 
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so collected from time to time as a fund for the ultimate pay- 
ment of the principal, if it could all be paid earlier in depre- 
ciated paper ? 

In his speech of March 11, 1868, in reply to Sherman, Senator 
Corbett introduced a letter from the banker Cooke, the special 
agent of the government for the sale of the bonds. The extract 
from it given below is an overwhelming disproval of the asser- 
tions indulged in at one time about ‘‘ bloated bondholders.’’ It 
appears that a very large majority of the purchasers were of the 
middle classes and common people, who thus placed their small 
Savings at interest because of their confidence in the security. 
These were among those (and a larger portion of them) of 
whom Sherman had said in the Senate that ‘‘they should be 
willing to make some sacrifice.”’ 

The following statement shows the number and amount of notes of 
each denomination embraced in the issue of the seven-thirty treasury 
notes, which are now being converted by the treasury into five-twenty 


bonds. In these conversions the treasury has never been able to supply 
enough small bonds to adequately meet the demand : 








No. of bonds sold. Denominations. — a _ 
AE Ere re i tasisiea osinew, Groom $ 48,129,000 
1,474,940...... Node weal adiwen aeons Bocas <Soomnvever 147,494,000 
EER haste Seithawosanse aoa Pe Bene 219,896,000 
ST aba bihtaeceuna sel I ete idan thao 370,376,000 
a ckiass hsivkcc-4dsniss Can one bsiolas apes 44,105,000 
3,256,500 $630,000,000 


These figures will give an approximate idea of the amount in which 
all of the five-twenty bonds of the government are held. 

They show that one half of the loan in amount was taken in fifties, 
hundreds, and five hundreds ; and further, that as 2,877,313 pieces of 
these three denominations were issued against 371,197 pieces of the 
larger denominations, the capitalists are in a very small minority ; and 
any legislation repudiating, in whole or in part, the obligation of the 
bonds of the government, would fall most severely upon widows, 
orphans, and people of small capital, who invested their money in 
those securities in perfect reliance upon the representations made to 
them by the treasury department, directly and through its agents, at 
the time of their issue.—Congressional Globe, Vol. LX XIX. 


Senator Corbett, in the same speech in which he cited the 
foregoing, said : 


I am informed by gentlemen living in the eighth district of Massa- 
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chusetts that it is perfectly surprising to see how many of the mechan- 
ics, laboring men, servants, widows, and representatives of orphans, 
call At the banks to get their coupons cashed every six months. 


In the course of a debate in the Senate on this subject in 1868, 
there was read an account given by the banker Cooke of one of 
his discouraging experiences, as follows : 





During the darkest days of the war, when I was striving to raise 
funds for the payment of our armies and the supplies needed, by the 
sale of the five-twenty loan at that critical period, Thaddeus Stevens 
deliberately arose in his seat in Congress and introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the payment of our debt, principal and interest, in currency. 
The result of the introduction of this bill was for the moment deplor- 
able. The news flew like wildfire, sales of the loan were suspended, 
and many threw their bonds upon the market; and although the 
project was at once disavowed by the secretary of the treasury [Mr. 
Chase] and by Congress, yet the mischief was done. I, as the agent of 
the government, was put to an enormous expense, and weeks of delay 
occurred in the payment of vouchers and for the services of the army.— 
Congressional Globe, Vol. LX XVIII., p. 42. 















We cannot pronounce infallibly upon any man’s motives, be- 
cause we cannot look into the recesses of his mind ; and we can 
therefore do only as the signal service employees are wont to do 
at the weather bureau—that is, judge from indications and 
probabilities. 

George H. Pendleton was then a member of Congress from 
Ohio. He was very pertinacious in promulgating the idea of 
greenback payment of the bonds, and it is not improbable that in 
this particular he may have had then a considerable following in 
that state. He was personally popular, as had been manifested 
by his nomination by his party for the vice presidency on the 
ticket with Gen. McClellan. Some years later he was strong 
enough in the state to be elected to the United States Senate, 
thus becoming Sherman’s colleague and rival sharer of state 
honors, and so continued until his appointment as minister to 
Germany, where he died. As it was probably not certainly 
known when he was in the House how prevalent in Ohio the 
greenback payment phantasy might be, even among some of the 
Republicans, is it not possible that Mr. Sherman may have con- 
sidered it policy not only to keep pace with him in that track, 
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but to outrun him? I assert nothing on this point, but merely 
ask the question. 

Whatever may have been the fact in this respect, Sherman 
suddenly changed his attitude, under the following circum- 
stances: Time passed on; Gen. Grant was elected president of 
the United States in November, 1868, about seven months after 
the date of Sherman’s greenback letter to a New York banker, 
who is said to have been a Mr. Mann; and on the 4th of March, 
1869, in his inaugural address the new president spoke as follows 
upon the public debt, which Sherman, Pendleton, and some 
others had insisted could be paid in paper currency : 

A great debt has been contracted in securing to us and our posterity 
the Union. The payment of this, principal and interest, as well as a 
return to a specie basis, as soon as it can be accomplished without 
material detriment to the debtor class or to the country at large, must 
be provided for. To protect the national honor, every dollar of govern- 
ment indebtedness should be paid in gold, unless otherwise express/), 
stipulated in the contract. Let it be understood that no repudiator of 
one farthing of our public debt will be trusted in public place, and it 
will go far toward strengthening a credit which ought to be the best in 
the world, and will ultimately enable us to replace the debt with bonds 
bearing less interest than we now pay. [See official files of executive 
documents, as well as Congressional Globe, Vol. LXXXVIL., first session 
of Forty-first Congress. ] 

He gave no uncertain sound; and in thus promptly placing 
his administration unmistakably on the side of financial integrity 
and honor, he rendered a service in the cabinet not less conspic- 
uous and valuable than he had before rendered in the field. 

On the 9th of March, 1869, five days after the delivery of 
Grant’s inaugural, Senator George H. Williams, of Oregon, re- 
ported from the committee of finance a bill entitled ‘‘An Act to 
Strengthen the Public Credit.’”’ (See Congressional Globe, 
ibidem, p. 31.) The first section read as follows : 

In order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the government to 
discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle con- 
flicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which 
such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing 
interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law author- 
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izing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and 
silver. 

March 15, Senator Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, introduced the 
following amendment, which he supported in an elaborate 
speech : 

To strike out all after the enacting clause, and substitute these words : 

That the just and equitable measure of the obligations of the United 
States upon their outstanding bonds, which were issued and sold as a 
means of borrowing money, is the value at the time in gold and silver 
coin of the paper currency advanced and paid to the government on 
these bonds.—Congressional Globe, ibid., p. 67. 

This amendment the Senate by a very decisive vote refused to 
adopt. It was in essence and principle the same as Sherman’s 
proposition some months before, and in accord with his letter to 
a New York banker. 

The bill, without amendment, passed the Senate by a vote of 
42 yeas to 13 nays, Sherman voting for it. 

Did the passage I have cited from Grant’s inaugural operate 
upon Sherman’s mind as a powerful persuader? He turned 
right-about-face, and voted that the correct interpretation of the 
law was directly opposite to that which he had insisted was a 
proper construction of it. He was not then voting on a new 
bond act with an express provision for coin payment, but on 
what was the correct rendering of a former act. 

As one of the two senators from Ohio, he would, according to 
the usual partisan custom of that time, expect to have advisory 
control of one half of the federal ‘“‘patronage’’ apportioned to 
that state. Grant’s language, ‘‘no repudiator of one farthing of 
our public debt will be trusted in public place,’”’ had an inferen- 
tially ominous import for any place-seeker who should continue 
to advocate (as we have seen that Mr. Sherman had done) that 
the bonds could be paid in depreciated paper, and that the 
holders of them could be forced to accept it if they refused to 
surrender them in exchange for a new issue at one per cent 
lower rate of interest. 

When he was secretary of the treasury under President Hayes, 
eight years and more after the question of gold payment had 
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been considered as definitely settled, he again showed signs of 
whiffling. 

The late Hon. Henry F. French, who was the first president of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, was one of the assistant 
secretaries of the treasury under Sherman ; and in the latter’s 
temporary absence, he gave out, in response to inquiries, what 
he knew to be the law, and what he understood to be also the 
settled ruling of the department in relation to the public debt— 
not supposing for a moment that his official superior would call 
it in question. He was therefore surprised at being derisively 
alluded to by him, as shown by the regular Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune (in that paper of June 15, 
1877), who, in his customary round of news-gathering, had 
called upon Secretary Sherman, and thus reported his interview : 


THE FOUR PER CENTS. 


PAYABLE IN COIN OF THE STANDARD ‘OF 1870—PROSPECTUS OF THE 
LOAN. 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—A few days ago Assistant Secretary French 
of the treasury department gave to the press, over his official signature, 
an opinion stated concisely in argumentative form, that four and a half 
and four per cent bonds were payable, principal and interest, in gold 
coin only. 

The form of this letter gave it all the appearance of official authority. 
Secretary Sherman says to-day that the letter expressed merely the 
private views of Judge French, and should not be taken as in any sense 
an authoritative statement of the position held by the department. 
The secretary added, with a good-humored laugh, that the letter with 
its five or six points reminded him of Luther’s theses. 

In this connection it is of interest to see the exact wording of the 
contract on the face of the bonds. It reads as follows: ‘' Redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after first September, A. D. 1891, in 
coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870. 
With interest in such coin.’’? At the time of the passage of the act 
silver was a legal tender. The demonetization law did not pass until 
three years later.—[New York Tribune correspondent’s letter. ] 


The friends of Mr. French complained at the time that he was 
not fairly treated. by Mr. Sherman in his conversation with the 
Tribune interviewer. He had done nothing amiss, but had 
merely declared what the bonds themselves said. 

Note the words cited in the Tribune, which the four and four 
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and one half bonds bore upon their face. Is there any am- 
biguity in the language? It is true that the word ‘‘coin”’ only 
is used, without specifying whether of gold or silver. But as 
the interest on all the bonds of the government had always been 
paid in gold and the holders were never even asked to take any- 
thing else, did not the phrase ‘‘such coin’’ clearly imply that the 
bonds themselves, when ‘‘redeemable,’’ would be paid in gold 
or its equivalent? Scan the words closely, and see if anything 
else can reasonably be inferred from them : 


Redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after first September, 
1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 
1870. With interest in such coin. 


It is a significant circumstance that it was immediately after 
talking with Mr. Sherman that the correspondent wrote for the 
Tribune his allusion to the fact that silver had not been demon- 
etized at the date of the issue of the bonds mentioned. Had 
Sherman called his attention to that fact? 

After Sherman left the Senate for a seat in Hayes’ cabinet, 
Stanley Mathews was chosen as his successor. Six months after 
the date of the Tribune correspondent’s interview with the sec- 
retary, Mr. Mathews introduced in the Senate (December, 1877) 
a resolution declaring that all the bonds of the United States 
were payable, at the option of the government, in silver dollars. 
(See Congressional Record, Vol. VII., part I., p. 561.) 

Is it not possible that Mr. Sherman, in prophetic anticipation, 
was looking toward that method of redeeming the bonds, when 
he told the man of the Tribune that Assistant Secretary French’s 
declaration that gold was to be paid was not to be considered as 
‘‘in any sense’’ the authorized decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment? Would it have been a more surprising feat for him to 
thus jump from gold to silver than previously to have jumped 
from greenbacks to gold, as we have seen that he did, after 
President Grant delivered his first inaugural ? 


SHERMAN NOT THE AUTHOR OF THE LEGAL TENDER ACT. 







A singular article, with a picture of Mr. Sherman at its head, 
and entitled ‘‘Senator Sherman, the Great Financier,’’ appeared 
in a Pennsylvania paper in 1882, in which was this statement : 
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The making treasury notes a legal tender in 1862 was mainly due to 
him and Salmon P. Chase.—Monongahela Valley Republican, Feb. 9, 
1882. 

The official records of Congress show that some time before 
Sherman took any action whatever upon this subject either by 
voice or vote in the Senate, Hon. Elbridge G. Spaulding, mem- 
ber of Congress from the state of New York, introduced in the 
House of Representatives, Jan. 22, 1862, the bill which finally 
became a law, making United States notes a legal tender for pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private. Before its final enact- 
ment in both branches a clause was added requiring that cus- 
toms dues and interest on United States bonds should be paid in 
coin. 

The measure at first encountered strong opposition from 
prominent men of both political parties, but it was vigorously 
sustained by Mr. Spaulding through all the animated debates 
that ensued. He said: 

We were never in greater peril than at this moment. It will require 
all our best energies to successfully meet the crisis through which we 
are passing. The bill béfore us is a war measure—a measure of necessity, 
and not of choice—presented by the committee of ways and means to 
meet the most pressing demands upon the treasury to sustain the army 
and navy. These are extraordinary times, and extraordinary measures 


must be resorted to in order to save our government and preserve our 
nationality.—Gongressional Globe, Vol. LVII., p. 435. 


On February 3, 1862, Mr. Spaulding arose and said : 


I desire to call the attention of the House to a letter which I have 
just received from the secretary of the treasury. It is a note to me 
_ urging the immediate passage of this bill without further delay. For 
the purpose of letting the House understand the necessities of the 
treasury, I ask the clerk to read an extract from this letter. 


The clerk read as follows : 


Immediate action of great importance. The treasury is nearly empty. 

I have been obliged to draw for the last installment of the November 

loan. So soon as it is paid, I fear the banks generally will refuse to re- 

ceive the United States notes unless made a legal tender. You will see 
the necessity of urging the bill without more delay. 

S. P. CHASE. 


The name of Sherman is not coupled with that of Chase in the 
Congressional Globe’s official reports of proceedings in relation 
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to this subject. There is no record of his having had read in 
the Senate any communication from the secretary, though he 
was probably consulted by him early and acted promptly and 
efficiently. He reported from the finance committee some 
amendments to the Spaulding bill when it came from the House, 
and earnestly supported it, as did twenty-nine other senators— 
the vote on its passage being thirty yeas and seven nays. 

All who sustained the measure are entitled to a share of the 
credit. If any one more than another should be exceptionally 
mentioned, it would be as proper to say of Representative 
Spaulding as of any other congressman, that the passage of the 
act was ‘‘due to him and Salmon P. Chase.’ 

The notion somewhat prevalent that the resumption of specie 
payment of United States treasury notes, which was begun on 
Jan. 1, 1879, was a great feat accomplished by John Sherman, and 
reflecting great honor and renown upon him as a person of re- 
markable financial sagacity and capability, is wholly preposter- 
ous. It has not a particle of foundation in fact. He did noth- 
ing towards it but what was entirely perfunctory. He merely 
complied with the letter of the resumption law passed by Con- 
gress four years before, on Jan. 14, 1875, which made it obliga- 
tory upon the person who should happen to be at the head of 
the Treasury Department on and after Jan. 1, 1879, to order the 
payment at that time. Neither he nor any other secretary 
would have dared to disobey it. He had just about as much to 
do with bringing about specie resumption by his personal and 
merely formal direction, as a person who drops a nickel into a 
slot in a box or case containing one of Edison’s phonographs has 
to do with the reproduction of the sounds from the moving and 
vibrating cylinder. He had been secretary about one year and 
ten months when the resumption was begun. It would have 
occurred exactly the same if any other man .had been secretary, 
whether a Republican or a Democrat. Two preceding secre- 
taries, Benjamin H. Bristow and Lot M. Morrill, covering the 
previous half of the four years’ probationary interval prescribed 
in the resumption law, had shared in whatever preliminaries or 


preparations were required by that act. Whatever special 
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merit there may have been in routine preparatory action which 
was all specified in the law of 1875, one half of it should be 
accorded to those two predecessors. 

Another fact is, I presume, not generally known, and that is 
that resumption was effected pursuant to a plan which Sherman 
himself did not approve. This he acknowledged in a speech in 
the Senate when he reported the resumption bill, in accordance 
with the instructions of the finance committee, of which he was 
chairman. He had suggested another and different method, 
which he thus includes in his enumeration of various proposals : 

The second plan that I have favored myself often, and would favor 
now if I had my own way, and had no other opinion to consult but my 
own, is the plan of converting United States notes into a bond that 
would gradually appreciate our notes to par in gold.—Congressional 
Record, Vol. III., p. 195. 

The committee would not adopt his idea, but voted for the 
other and different plan under which specie resumption finally 
took place. Sherman, during the debate on the subject, thus 
styled it : 

A plan of a graduated scale for resumption in coin or bullion. It is 
what I call the English plan.—Congressional Record, ibid. 

In explaining the bill, on reporting it from the committee, he 
said : 

I have been compelled to surrender my ideas, to accomplish a good 
object without using means that have been held objectionable by many 
senators.—Congressional Record, ibid. 

He thus frankly admitted that he was not the author of the 
resumption law. To speak of him as the father of that measure 
would therefore be simply to show an utter ignorance of the 
facts in the case. 

The act provided that resumption should take place January 
1, 1879, four years after its passage. This was in accordance 
with the precedent of the Bank of England, which after a sus- 
pension of specie payment provided in 1819 for a resumption 
four years later, in 1823. 

Yet the article in the Monongahela Valley Republican, to 
which I have previously referred, says concerning Mr. Sherman : 
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The resumption of specie payments was the leading triumph of his 
financial policy. 

But, according to his own declaration, it was the culmination 
of the “‘financial policy’’ of somebody else. 

The fact is, that in one sense specie payment resumed itself. 

Horace Greely had said years before, ‘‘The way to resume is 
to resume.’’ It would be the acme of self-sufficient conceit for 
any one man to assume that he more than all others achieved the 
desired consummation. Business communities throughout the 
country were ready for it, and it came naturally and smoothly. 

George William Curtis, in a just and impartial editorial in 
Harper’s Weekly, of January 25, 1879, said of resumption and 
Sherman : 


Undoubtedly it isa result not due to him alone, nor toany man. It 
is due to the sound public opinion which has not wavered during the 
most prolonged trial of individual activity, and which has not been 
misled by the most ingenious sophistries. 

The New York Tribune also, at a later date, said it was not 
entirely attributable to the secretary, and added this remark : 


The circumstances have been peculiarly favorable. The condition of 
the money-market, both in this country and abroad, has been alto- 
gether unusual. 

Similar expressions of opinion appeared in various other pub- 
lic journals throughout the country. 

Accepting United States notes for import dues was not original 
with Sherman. A while after resumption of specie payment in 
1879, Secretary Sherman gave orders that it be optional with 
importers to pay customs dues in coin or United States notes, 
thus relieving them of the necessity of procuring specie for that 
purpose. This was spoken of at the time as something remark- 
able in the way of a liberal and accommodating administration 
of the revenue laws and as an opportune and happy thought of 
his. He did not, however, originate that idea. 

Judge Thurman, when his colleague in the Senate, four years 
previous, offered an amendment to the specie resumption act, to 
authorize the reception of these notes for tariff duties. And 
another Democratic senator, Hon. L. V. Bogy, of Missouri, 
offered an additional amendment, enlarging the scope of that 
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provision. Mr. Thurman’s proposal was to add to the bill the 
following : 

Section 4.—That‘ from and after June 30, 1875, one twentieth part of 
the customs duties shall be payable in United States legal tender notes 
or in national bank notes, and after June 30, 1876, one tenth, and after 
June 30, 1877, one fifth may be so paid. 

Mr. Bogy moved to amend Mr. Thurman’s amendment so as 
to read thus : 

On and after the first day of July, 1875, duties on imports may be paid 
in legal tender notes or. coin at the option of the importer.—Congres- 
sional Record, Vol. III., Forty-third Congress, second session. 

Mr. Sherman voted against both of these propositions. (See 
page 203 of the same volume of the Record.) 

So Mr. Sherman cannot claim the parentage of the idea of ac- 
cepting legal tender notes for tariff dues. What special credit, 
therefore, was he entitled to for merely adopting it four years 
after it had been Shbmitted by two other men, whose suggestion 
he at the time opposed ? 

He at one time tried to compel the national banks to take new 
bonds at a reduced rate of interest. Early in 1870, he reported 
to the Senate from the committee on finance, a bill providing 
for the issue of a series of new bonds to the amount of $1,200,- 
000,000, bearing interest at three different rates, viz. : $400,000, - 
000 at five per cent, $400,000,000 at four and one half per cent, 
and $400,000,000 at four per cent. 

Section 8 of the bill contained this provision : 

On and after the first day of October, 1879, registered bonds of any 
denomination not less than $1,000, issued under the provisions of this 
act, and no others, shall be deposited with the treasurer of the United 
States as security for the notes issued to national banking associations 
for circulation, within one year from the date of the passage of this act : 


in default of which their right to issue notes for circulation shall be 
forfeited. 


The same section provided also as follows : 


Not more than one third of the bonds deposited by any bank as such 
security shall be of either of the classes of bonds hereby authorized on 
which the maximum rate of interest is fixed at four and one half or 
five per cent per annum.—Congrcssional Globe, Vol. LXXXIX.., p. 1587, 
Senate proceedings of Feb. 28, 1870. 
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This section, it will be observed, would have compelled the 
national banks to purchase equal portions of the three different 
classes of bonds of this proposed new loan. They would be 
obliged to take at least one third at the lowest rate of interest. 

Senator Corbett, of Oregon, objected to making it obligatory 
on the banks to deposit securities at a lower rate of interest than 
those already deposited. He moved to substitute the word 
‘“‘anthorized ”’ for ‘‘ required.’’ 

Senator Buckingham, of Connecticut, said : 

The government has no moral right to take direct measures to dimin- 
ish the value of national obligations, or to demand of the holders that 


they accept a less amount of either interest or principal than the gov- 
ernment has promised to pay.—Congressional Globe, Vol. LXXXIX., 
p- 1826. 

Senator Sherman said he thought the national banks should 
submit to a reduction of interest on the bonds held by them. 

Senator Buckingham said he considered this to be repudiation. 
(Globe, ibidem.) 

Sherman said in reply : 

No injustice is done to these banks. The right to amend the bank- 
ing law was carefully reserved. Many changes have been made from 
time to time, and many changes must be made in the future. The 
right to require them to change their securities is expressly reserved. 


They can be required to change the amount of securities now held by 
them. 


Now what is the hardship complained of? We are about to negotiate 
our bonds at par in gold, bearing an interest at five per cent. 

Sir, national banks would be very unwise to make an issue on this 
question. What do they lose by taking one third of these bonds at five 
per cent, another at four and one half, and another at four per cent? 
Is that a hardship? I think not.—Glove, same vol. and page. 

The bill passed the Senate but was amended in the House by 
striking out all that related to the national banks. The Senate, 
pursuant to the recommendation of a committee of conference, 
receded from its previous action and agreed to the House amend- 
ment, and the bill was approved by President Grant July 14, 
1870. 

Sherman was emphatic in his displeasure at the exclusion of 
the bank restrictions. He said : 


The vote of the House shows the power of the national banks. It is so 
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great, at least in the House, that in ofder to secure a funding bill we 
have been obliged to abandon all provisions in regard to the banks; 
but I give notice that in the future I for one shall be prepared to re- 
quire them to take the class of bonds we propose in this bill, and I 
have no doubt this will be the result. But for the present, in deference 
to the wishes of the House, we have withdrawn that section.—Con- 
gressional Globe, Vol. XCIIL., p. 5532. 


He seemed to have undergone a great change on the subject 
after leaving the Senate for a position involving some official 
relation to all the national banking institutions. While he was 
secretary of the treasury—the head of the fiscal department of 
the government, and the constitutional adviser of the executive 
on financial measures—President Hayes vetoed a bill passed by 
the votes of members of both parties in Congress, authorizing an 
issue of new United States bonds at three per cent interest. 
Did not Sherman stand coolly by and see him stab that measure 
without a word of protest that we ever heard of? If he did not 
himself write the veto message, it is reasonable to believe that 
he must have been consulted on a question of such importance. 
Are we not, therefore, warranted in the conclusion that the veto 
of Hayes was also the veto of Sherman? [See veto message of 
March 3, 1881, p. 2433, Vol. XI. Congressional Record. Also 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1881, article ‘‘ Congress.’’ ] 

Now let us see precisely on what ground the bill was vetoed. 
Hayes’ objection to it was that it restricted the national banks 
too much by requiring them in the future to deposit as security 
for their circulating notes, none other than the three per cents 
provided for in this bill; which he represented would cripple 
the existing banks, tend to hinder the establishment of new ones, 
and unfavorably affect the permanency of the national banking 
system. 

Yet this very bill was in some respects more liberal toward 
the banks than the measure which Mr. Sherman, when in the 
Senate some years before, had tried to push through Congress, 
to oblige them to take bonds at reduced interest, and to allow 
them to issue in currency notes only eighty per cent on their 
capital, instead of ninety per cent, as allowed under previous 
loan bills! 
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How shall we account for this apparently diametrical change 
of attitude? Was it not about equal to the previous financial 
somersaults which I have shown that he made ? 

In an able speech in favor of the three per cent bill (which 
Hayes killed by his veto), John G. Carlisle, the distinguished 
representative from Kentucky, who was afterwards Speaker of 
the House and United States senator, and is now secretary of the 
treasury, submitted the following statement, based upon official 
returns made by the banks as required by law: 

In the ten and a half years from March 1, 1870, to September 1, 1880, 
including the whole period of financial distress in the country, which 
began in September, 1873, the average annual earnings of all the 
national banks in the United States (numbering 1,421 banks at the 
commencement of the period, and 2,072 at its close) amounted to 8.4 
(eight and four tenths) per cent upon their entire capital and surplus. 
This surplus represented net accumulated gains over and above all taxes, 


expenses, and dividends.—Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1881, pp. 
168-9. Also the official record of the Forty-sixth Congress. 


In the entire absence of any record to the contrary, the secre- 


tary would appear in unison with his executive chief, President 
Hayes, as if having all. at once a strong sympathy for the 
national banks, lest their profits should be too much reduced by 
taking bonds with lower interest. 

This was the same man who, as will be recollected, had at one 
time said in the Senate (July 11, 1868) that ‘‘the holders of 
bonds should be willing to make some sacrifice’’ ; and who was, 
eleven months later, claimed as champion of a three per cent 
loan ! 

In the article highly eulogistic of him, entitled ‘‘ Senator 
Sherman, the Great Financier,’ in the Monongahela Valley 
Republican, of February 9, 1882, published at Monongahela 
City, Pa., to which I have twice herein before alluded, occurred 
the following language : 

Shall or shall not the public debt be refunded at a lower than the 
present rate of interest? Senator Sherman thinks it should be refunded 
at three per cent, which view of a great question is opposed by those 


who would legislate for the payment of the debt, and consequently do 
all they can do to defeat any scheme which tends to defer said payment. 


This represents him in a position decidedly different from the 
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one he had occupied practically within less than one year be- 
fore, at the time of Hayes’ veto. 

Who was the author of the words just quoted, or where they 
were written, Ido not know; but the entire article, which con- 
tains minute details of Mr. Sherman’s life from his birth, seems 
as if designed as an avant-coureur of a presidential boom. 

Here is a fair question to ask, in this connection: Why did 
not Mr. Sherman show himself favorable to a reduction of 
interest to three per cent, by counseling the president to approve 
instead of vetoing the bill to that effect, which had successfully 
gone through Congress? His successor, Secretary Windom, 
made an effort in that direction, on his own responsibility, to in- 
duce the holders of matured six per cents to accept a three per 
cent new bond, conditioned upon the exchange being subse- 
quently ratified by Congress. 

Did Sherman ever lift a finger during his four years’ secre- 
taryship of the treasury, to negotiate or to urge the adoption of 
a three per cent loan ? 

Sherman’s sale of four per cent bonds while he was at the 
head of the Treasury Department, required no special capa- 
bility, and was not in any sense a great financial achievement on 
his part. It was merely carrying out the provisions of an act of 
Congress which specified all the details of the number and de- 
nomination of the bonds, the term of years for which they were 
to run, and the amount to which the entire issue should be 
limited. When offered for sale in the open market, they were 
readily taken because of the confidence of the people in the 
stability and good faith of the government which guaranteed 
the safety of the investment. 

All that he did was as easy and simple as for any trader who 
has received goods on a large scale, to advertise and sell them 
either in job lots or at retail. The time was also very auspi- 
cious for placing such a loan. It was during that period of 
business depression throughout the country which continued for 
several years after the financial panic of 1873. Money was not 
just then in quick demand in manufacturing or other industries, 
even at a moderate rate of interest. These circumstances aided 
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greatly in the prompt disposal of the bonds. They were 
desired by the national banks as the basis of their circulating 
notes, aS well as by men of large means for investment ; and 
were eagerly sought by the middling interest and common 
people in large numbers, as was shown, day after day, by the 
long lines of people standing patiently in single file, in which 
I joined, extending far out into the street, waiting for their turn 
at the counters where the bonds were delivered at the United 
States Treasury building in Washington and at the offices in the 
various cities where the sub-treasuries are located. 

The loan virtually placed itself. Sherman had no such task 
as had Jay Cooke, the banker, early in the Civil War, especially 
during periods of military disaster and discouragement, when 
birds of ill-omen to dissuade people from buying the bonds 
croaked out the prediction that they would never be redeemed. 
When Sherman became secretary of the treasury the war had 
been over more than twelve years, and nobody raised a question 
of the entire solvency of the government, or that its obligations 
would all be fulfilled to the letter. 

SHERMAN’S LATEST CHANGE OF POSITION. 

The last silver coinage law, still on the Congressional statute 
book, was enacted in July, 1890. It passed the Senate on the 
10th of that month, by a vote of 39 yeas to 26 nays, Sherman 
voting for it. (Congressional Record, Vol. XXI., p. 7109.) It 
has been commonly called ‘‘ the Sherman silver law,’’ because it 
was reported to the Senate by him as chairman of a committee 
of conference on a disagreement of the two Houses upon a pre- 
vious bill. The other members of that committee were Senator 
Jones of Nevada and Representatives Conger of Iowa and Walker 
of Massachusetts. 

The bill provides that the secretary of the treasury shall pur- 
chase silver bullion from time to time, not exceeding 4,500,000 
ounces per month, or so much as may be offered each month at 
the market price, and that he shall issue treasury notes in pay- 
ment for such bullion ; and further, that ‘‘he shall each month 
coin 2,000,000 ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the 
provisions of this act into standard silver dollars until the first 
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day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall coin so much as 
may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the treasury 
notes herein provided for.’’ 


SHERMAN NOW OPPOSED TO THAT LAW. 


In a little less than a year and eleven months after voting for 
the act, Mr. Sherman, like Daniel Rice, the acrobatic minstrel, 
‘‘wheeled about and turned about,’’ and on May 31 and June 1, 
1892, made an elaborate anti-silver speech in the Senate, speak - 
ing as follows of the measure he had supported on its passage : 


There are possibilities in the future in regard to that law, miscalled 
the Sherman law, which make me as anxious for its repeal as I was re- 
luctant to pass it.—Congressional Record of June 2, 1892, Vol. XXITLI., 
No. 134, p. 5395. 

If he is really a profound, sagacious, astute financier, why did 
he not foresee those ‘‘possibilities’?? With all his experience, 
is he a very sharply discerning man—a none-such in the phil- 
osophy of finance ? 

He seems anxious to disclaim the paternity of the act, saying 
it is ‘‘miscalled the Sherman law.’’ And yet he is as much 
responsible for it as any other senator who voted in its favor. 
In fact, he is somewhat more responsible for it, because he pre- 
sented the committee’s recommendatory report, to which he 
agreed. 

In his speech of May and June, 1892, he said: ‘‘Silver money 
alone is too heavy to use in actual circulation.’’ I suppose he 
must here have reference to wholesale transactions, involving in 
each instance the payment of a large sum at one time. The 
same objection could be made proportionally to gold. The 
sum of $5,000 in gold coin of the United States weighs eighteen 
pounds. We should need a strong gripsack to hold that quan- 
tity of the precious metal, and it would be burdensome to carry 
it any distance. How. many people would think of carrying 
gold about constantly, even in the moderate amount of $100? 
How many of the common people ever handle or ever see any 
gold in circulation in the ordinary course of buying and selling? 
Payment of any considerable sum is made in bank-notes, green- 
backs, or coin certificates, or by check or draft. 
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As for retail transactions, does not everybody know that 
‘‘silver money alone”’ is in use every day among more than 
sixty millions of people through the length and breadth of the 
United States. The people carry it in their pockets daily and 
nightly to the markets and stores, and on railway trains running 
day and night all over the country, and on steamers and ferry 
boats, and for admission to public entertainments of all kinds, 
and for the various conveniences and commodities of everyday 
existence. Certainly the amount requisite for these purposes is 
not felt to be a burden. The objection on the score of weight 
merely seems trivial when considered as part of a sober argument 
against the general use of silver as money, whatever might be 
said pro or con upon the question of unlimited coinage. 





SHERMAN NOW FAVORING THE ABOLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 


BANKS. 


In his recent speech he announces himself as opposed to the 
continuance of the national banking system, looking to its final 
extinction at the maturity of the outstanding bonds now held as 
security for the bank notes. This is a radical change from his 
attitude of acquiescence in Hayes’ veto of a small interest loan 
bill, because it might jeopardize the permanency of the excellent 
system of national banking ! 

Does he desire to go back to the old fluctuating system of 
state banks, or is he merely throwing a sop to the Greenback 
party by holding forth a plan for the Federal government to 
issue all the paper currency of the country ? 

We may give Mr. Sherman carte blanche as to the credit he 
may be entitled to as a public official, without likening him to 
Alexander Hamilton, as some superficial persons have absurdly 
done. 

Between these two men and their times there is no parallel. 
Sherman, when at the head of the fiscal department, had be- 
hind him a great and powerful nation, with abundant resources. 
He had little to do but let the machine men run it as it had been 
running before. ‘He hardly needed even to oil its bearings. 
When Hamilton took charge of the treasury of the incipient 
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republic under its first president, he was without precedent for 
his guidance. The thirteen colonies had emerged from the 
seven years’ war of the Revolution in an impoverished and 
well-nigh exhausted condition. The entire population was less 
than 4,000,000. The debt incurred in gaining their independ- 
ence, though it would be to this country now a mere bagatelle, 
was to them a staggering burden. They had no settled financial 
system or policy, and no aid from any established banking insti- 
tutions. Every thing was to be done de novo. But with his 
creative intellect he proved to be sufficient for the situation. 
He saw that if the new government was to maintain its self. 
respect aS an independent power among the nations of the 
earth, and be recognized and respected abroad, where it was 
still indebted to a large amount in addition to what it owed its 
own people at home, it must, first of all, establish a reputation 
for honesty. It must settle satisfactorily with its creditors, and 
not try to shirk its obligations and play the dead-beat. He, 
therefore, amid great difficulties and perplexities, formulated a 
plan of adjustment, the best he could devise under the circum- 
stances—all payments to be made in real money. He did not 
propose to liquidate any portion of the national indebtedness 
with depreciated continental paper currency. 

He thus inparted vitality and strength to the new nation. As 
Daniel Webster so magnificently said of him, ‘‘He touched the 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it rose to its feet.’’ 

Hamilton was of the highest class of great and able men of 
this or any other people. 

John Sherman, while not endowed with that indefinable ele- 
ment or quality of the intellect which is termed genius, is a per- 
son of respectable talents, which in public place he has duly 
exercised. Of concentrated, industrious application, his career, 
particularly in some directions, has been publicly beneficial, as 
well as advantageous to himself. 

But in what sense is he entitled to be called a ‘‘great’’ finan- 
cier? When did he ever invent, devise, or originally formu- 
late any great, distinctive measure of financial legislation or 
administration? While propounding this query, it is not denied 
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that he has at times vigorously advocated and sustained suc- 
cessful measures, some of them drafted and reported by himself, 
usually from previously existing plans and models. 

Hamilton was uniform, consistent, and steadfast in his aims 
and methods, but Sherman has several times changed his course 
of action on financial subjects, as I have proved. If in a pres- 
idential race he should travel on his financial record, he would 
unavoidably go zig-zag. 

In the Scottish highlands there is sometimes seen a spectral 
image on a light cloud near the top and along the side of a 
mountain—a huge, gigantic, shadowy figure, called the Brocken, 
resembling in outline the human form, raising its arms and 
moving its head in a portentous manner. To the spectator, as 
he approaches it, it gradually dwindles in size, and when he 
arrives at the spot underneath or behind it, he discovers only a 
man of the average stature, whose bodily dimensions have been 
magnified by refraction through a luminous mist. 

This phenomenon is analogous to the exaggerated reputation 


of Mr. Sherman as a financier. On a near view, it is found that 
while he is of fair proportions among public men, he is not the 
Colossus represented on the public screen by refraction through 
the prominent positions he has occupied, which have served as 
magnifying lenses. He looms above others only as the financial 
Brocken. 


Ornithologically speaking, his financial plumage is not all an 
outgrowth from within. Some of the feathers are glued on the 
outside. Considered as a rara avis, soaring to heights of finan- 
cial discovery or achievement not before reached, he is a myth. 

J. PRINCE. 





CURRENCY AND BANKING REFORM. 


BY WILLIAM KNAPP, OF THE DENVER BAR. 


HE topic for present consideration is the second branch of 
the subject of currency reform, as suggested in a former 
article: ‘‘The abolition of the issue of circulating notes by 
banks, and the prevention of the use of the currency so as 
harmfully to contract its volume.’’ It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to notice several fundamental theories underlying the 
national banking system, and to discuss, briefly, what might be 
done in connection with a restored double monetary standard, 
to secure more nearly equal rights and privileges to all classes. 
It may be said, in passing, that what we need most of all in 
this country is financial courage and independence—a true con- 
ception of our own strength. It is not probable that Europe 
will agree to such an enlarged use of silver as will be at all 
satisfactory to us for monetary purposes ; and if it were possi- 
ble, we would simply be getting more firmly into the meshes by 
entering into any international arrangements. The proposition 
of Baron Rothschild to the Brussels conference indicates this. 
Austria-Hungary came to a gold standard, even during the 
sessions of this conference, and this will increase the annual de- 
mand for gold. Although over $30,000,000 is required by the 
world annually for coinage into money, and the balance of the 
whole yearly product is already consumed in various ways, still 
these considerations will doubtless have no influence whatever 
on the other side of the water. It is for the interest of all 
creditor countries that gold shall:appreciate in actual value 
and they will not give up the ground already gained. The 
only sensible course for the United States to pursue, is to cut 
loose forever from this unholy alliance, and retire at once from 
the financial parlor of this European spider, and use silver 
equal with gold for monetary purposes. 
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As a general proposition, all the currency, except that which 
is bimetallic and its proper substitutes, should be full legal 
tender United States promises to pay, convertable into standard 
coin. Also, all banks should, as individuals, be required to do 
business upon their own resources, and exercise no control over 
the currency, except in their legitimate current business trans- 
actions, and on equal terms with all the people, for whose use 
and benefit it is created. 

Most of the reasons for these reforms in banking, can be drawn 
directly from the annual reports of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. It will be noticed that these reports are prepared more 
in laudation of the system and in advocacy of its perpetuity, 
than for the purpose df showing wherein the currency, as a 
whole, can be made more effective for the use of the people. 
The title of the office would seem to be a misnomer. The total 
amount of bank notes in circulation at the present time is only 
about one twelfth of the total volume of the currency ; which is 
about all the currency over which he seems to exercise any 
management. The money held by the banks and in the vaults 
of the treasury as reserves and in other ways, is considered to 
be in circulation ; while all the vast amount of the currency re- 
tired in that manner, is so much taken away from actual use and 
benefit of the people. It would be much more important for 
the people to know how much per capita of the whole volume 
of currency is in actual circulation, than to have so many tables 
about the banks, which are all very proper, of course, to be 
given. These officers have been honorable and upright gentle- 
men, but always strong partisans of the national banking 
system. Our objections are made to the system—not to men. 
It is a very good sign that an innovation has been made for the 
first time, in the selection of a man not a banker for this office. 

The principal injustice inflicted upon the people by the pres- 
ent national banking system, is the great power of its organiza- 
tion to monopolize and contract the currency and divert its free 
use by all alike. To show, with some degree of clearness, how 
this is accomplished, it becomes necessary to define the meaning 
of the terms debtor and creditor, which the friends of gold are 
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inclined to mystify, when applied to this subject. It is said 
that all are debtors and all are creditors, which is true in a 
sense. But for the purpose of clearly comprehending this 
subject, these terms must be used to designate classes. The 
creditor class may be said to comprise those peoples and nations 
that do more loaning than borrowing of money, and who sell 
more than they buy, financial institutions and capitalists who 
make a business of loaning money, and those who live within 
fixed incomes, perhaps. There may be other subdivisions. The 
balance of the people may be included in the debtor class, 
which probably makes up more than three fourths of the popu- 
lation. For illustration, railroad companies very properly be- 
long to the debtor class. Their tariff rates are a commodity, 
affected by the actual price of the money metal, and by the con- 
traction of the currency, like other commodities. They are 
generally burdened with debt, and are the victims of million- 
aire railroad wreckers, by whom most smaller roads are ab- 
sorbed. It is admitted by those who have thoroughly inves- 
tigated the subject, that, as gold increases in actual value above 
its coinage value, all commodities not unnaturally affected, 
become that much cheaper. More labor, miles of travel, and 
other commodities, are required to buy the gold bullion for 
coinage into the dollar; and, hence, the dollar increases in pur- 
chasing power, which necessarily depresses prices. This 
operates to the great advantage of the creditor class, and to the 
very great disadvantage of the debtor class. 

The policy of the creditor class is to keep the volume of the 
currency for actual use as small as possible all the time, regard- 
less of its full volume. It will then be mostly in the hands of 
that class, and can be much more easily controlled against the 
interests of the debtor class. The less money there is in active 
circulation the more unevenly it is distributed among the whole 
population ; and, consequently, the more difficult to be secured 
by debtors to satisfy their obligations. During the recent 
failures of brokers, combines, and banks—which were merely a 
secondary result of the Baring failure, and an addition of an 
European nation to the gold standard—many, who were laying 
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all the trouble to the silver purchase act, were very greatly snr- 
prised that London was such a good buyer at the decline. 
This, however, should have excited no wonder, as that city is 
the greatest creditor city of the world and does not decline our 
investments on account of that act. Frequent panics and long 
continuing periods of liquidation, are the results of a dear gold 
standard or money contraction; and are conditions most to be 
desired by the creditor class. That class would have us believe 
that the times are quite prosperous now, in this country. Any 
plan for supplying more currency by reviving the old state bank 
system, or in any other way, and still retain the single gold 
standard, should be most persistently opposed, as it will not 
remedy the evil in the least ; but would cause inflation and un- 
soundness of the currency. The trouble would still be in the 
dear standard and the resulting decline of values. 

The most radical defect in the present banking system is fun- 
damental. Its theory is in doing business upon the money of 
depositors, with a nominal capital. The banks of Australia 
have recently experienced a financial cyclone from this basal 
cause, and from having too many banks, as appears from the 
most reliable authority. Why should not banks, like indi- 
viduals, do business upon their own resources? To furnish an 
interest-bearing debt, to be used as a basis for circulating notes, 
which yield a profit, and, as is proposed, exempt this circula- 
tion from taxation, is surely quite paternal on the part of 
the government. But to allow them to do business upon the 
funds of depositors and not upon their own capital, or from the 
avails of the sale of stock, and not even utilize the surplus funds 
for this purpose, are most extraordinary privileges to be ex- 
tended to any private association of individuals. If national 
banks are allowed to do business as at present, sufficient 
currency should be provided over and above the full volume, 
for reserves to secure depositors, to leave a necessary supply in 
active circulation for the use of the people. Otherwise, they 
Should furnish sufficient security to satisfy their depositors ; 
which those who enter the banking business ought to be required 
to provide. 
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For this privilege of carrying on a banking business upon de- 
posits, a large amount of the currency is misappropriated from 
its legitimate purpose, resulting in a very serious contraction of 
the volume of money for actual use by the people, and pro- 
portionally depressing all values. From the last report of the 
comptroller of the currency, the banks held $570,953,219 of the 
currency as reserves under the law, for the security of deposi- 
tors. This sum was $162,800,000 more than was required by 
law, and is all taken out of circulation. It is using the money 
of the people by the banks, as a security for the privilege of 
doing business upon resources not their own. And more than 
this, the sum of $356,117,998.68, consisting of the five per cent 
redemption fund, specie, mutilated currency, and other kinds of 
money, was held by the banks for the year 1892. It is to be 
noticed that a large per cent of these great sums was specie, the 
reserve banks of our single city having over $83,000,000 in gold 
at one time. Is it any wonder that the banks, by having the 
option to demand bonds in exchange for gold, or to accept legal 
tender notes, have the power to dictate the financial policy of 
the government, and demand that all redemptions shall be made 
in. gold ? 

One of the principal objects of the silver purchase act was to 
secure. an annual addition to the currency sufficient to supply, 
in part at least, the ever-growing wants of the people; but, 
under the power of the banks to control and monopolize the 
currency, this purpose is defeated to a great extent. The yearly 
addition to the currency under this law is about $44,800,000, de- 
pending upon the market price of silver bullion. The above 
sum of $162,800,000, held by the banks over the required 
reserves, is over $80,000,000, more than the total amount 
added last year under that act—quite a contraction. Again, our 
$25,000,000 treasury notes, under the silver purchase act, were 
exchanged for gold for shipment to Europe. Here is a double 
contraction, for the time being, at least, and at a time when 
most needed by the people. In such ways, whatever is done to 
permanently enlarge the volume of the currency is much more 
than counteracted by methods of contraction; and these 
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manipulations are going on all the time. It may be said that 
these schemes of practical currency contraction are a result of 
natural causes, except as required by law, and that the people, 
not having earned the money, are not entitled to it. But the 
trouble is in a system which creates such causes, that those who 
have not. earned the money would otherwise have been able to 
have earned it. When gold is constantly appreciating in actual, 
above its coinage or standard, value, and the currency is also 
being all the time contracted in volume, all values are declin- 
ing, and those who loan money secure the advantage. The 
debtor is wholly unable to secure the necessary means to save 
his business and property, and thus he grows poorer, while his 
creditor grows richer. 

A banking policy, always operating in the interest of the 
creditor class, has grown up under the single gold standard, of 
bolstering up those in failing circumstances, with a view of 
checking the immediate effects of panics, but which keep the 
great mass of the people in financial distress the greater part of 
the time. Aid is extended to bankrupts and their creditors, by 
means of extended settlements and liquidations, when the debts 
should be wiped out and honest people allowed to go on in 
business. Credit extended under these circumstances ruins 
thousands where it saves one, and the result is prolonged, never- 
ending hard times. The associated banks, in times of depres- 
sion, resort to clearing house loan certificates in place of money 
for settling balances with each other, in aid of weak institu- 
tions that have been reckless in their business methods. A very 
timely illustration of the effect of such a course is seen in the 
syndicate aid extended, through the Bank of England, to the 
creditors of the Baring Bros., in 1890. The showing made by 
the bank at the present time is most unsatisfactory... At least 
two years must now elapse before the liquidation is completed 
and the bottom of the depression reached. This state of things 
has been very greatly aggravated by the recent change of 
Austria-Hungary to a gold basis, which is having an effect very 
similar to the great change made by the United States in 1873. 
Our monetary troubles do not grow out of the silver purchase 
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act, but they do spring from the single gold standard. The 
greenback and the treasury note are exactly the same kind of 
money. To charge the present monetary stringency to the 
greenback, which is more than twenty-five years older than 
the treasury note, would be fully as sensible. They are all re- 
deemable in gold and silver. Neither of these laws can ever 
drive us to a single silver basis. Let all the legal tender notes 
be redeemed in an alternating equality of both gold and silver, 
and the true theory of bimetallism is established ; and the pau- 
perizing tendencies of Europe, which have already commenced 
here, will be checked. 

The banks are to be made more instrumental.in concentrating 
capital into the hands of the few. The last report of the comp- 
troller admits the present rapid centralization of capital by 
combinations, and the growing concentration of business. To 
foster this tendency, he proposes that the banks may meet this 
‘‘increasing magnitude of separate transactions,’”’ by allowing 
loans to be made to any single business firm or individual, in 
amounts greater than one tenth of the capital stock of the bank, 
using the surplus for this purpose. The logical consequence of 
this policy must be to drive all average business enterprises to 
the wall, for want of capital to compete with the great com- 
bines. An examination into the failures in the United States 
during the past year will tend to show the truth of the 
statement. Out of an average of 1974 failures each week, and 
still increasing, over one half were due to lack of capital and in- 
competence. Recent weekly reports show that 82 per cent of 
failures were of those having a capital of less than $5,000, and 
8 per cent were between $5,000 and $20,000 capital. With this 
increasing business centralizing tendency, and the power of the 
banks in being the sole arbiter as to whom and when credit shall 
be given and extended, all average enterprises must be very 
seriously crippled, if not entirely destroyed. Combines need no 
statutory assistance, and all legislation should be intended to 
check rather than to encourage them. 

Another combination which operates most disastrously to con- 
tract and misapply the functions of the currency, has grown 
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into most gigantic proportions under the banking operations of 
monometallic countries. This is the Clearing House Association, 
which is doing more to checkmate the success and prosperity of 
the great mass of people than any other known means of credit. 
The underlying and not so easily detected vicious character of the 
scheme, which appears to be so laudable on the surface, lies in a 
fact used by the friends of gold to sustain it, that so much busi- 
ness can be done without the use of money. This fact is used as 
an argument and pretext for contracting the currency. It would 
seem, from a superficial view, that, when the business of the as- 
sociated cities, amounting last year to over $61,000,000,000, was 
done upon only eight per cent of actual money—ninety-two per 
cent of credit—but very little money is needed in business 
operations. It is to be noticed that this immense system of 
credit is only beneficial to those who, in the associated cities, 
can have a bank account, and not generally to the vast number 
of agriculturists, mechanics, and laborers of the country. The 
comptroller admits that, under this system, it is impossible for 
the government to furnish a sufficient currency in times of 
panic and the consequent business depression. Also, that it is 
impossible, when such a large percentage of business is done 
upon credit, for the business of the country to be transacted, in 
times of monetary stringency, with so little money. Now, this 
is a most unfortunate currency condition, to say the least. With 
the methods of the creditor class to keep the people in long- 
continuing financial. distress, such a system of credit becomes a 
most powerful means of the rapid concentration of wealth, and 
of preventing general prosperity. Advantage is thus taken by 
the banks of this minimized necessity for money, to hoard and 
contract the currency more and more. There is no doubt but 
that generally, in this era of credit, three quarters of the 
currency of the land is held from actual circulation among the 
farmers, producers, and laborers generally. Now, a very little 
reflection must show that any obstacle in the way of those 
honestly entitled to the use of the little money needed in these 
long periods of business lethargy, must operate most disastrously 
upon the great middle and lower classes. 
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There is a fallacy hidden in the statement of the comptroller 
that it is the duty of the government to furnish a currency, 
implying that all the currency must be supplied by its fiat. 
This fiction has led us astray from the functions and manner of 
creating a currency. While the government has the power to 
issue paper money, the theory of the Constitution as to gold and 
silver money is that it is the duty of the government to provide 
the mints for coinage, define the ratio and fineness of those 
metals, and declare the devices for the different coins. The 
people then take their bullion to the mint and have it coined 
into their own money. Neither the government nor the banks 
ever owned this money and are not entitled to it. These 
theories may not be in line with that Utopian idea of progress, 
which would enable people to get along with but very little, if 
any, money; or to depend upon the limited amounts of money 
the government or banks might see fit to provide. 

To accomplish these reforms, true bimetallism must not only 
be unconditionally restored, but no currency should be issued 
by any banking institution. The power to supply a currency 
ought not to be leased out by the government, for that power 
springs from the people themselves. With the most bitter oppo- 
sition which has been made for more than twenty years to 
United States legal tender notes, on the ground that they are fiat 
money, $332,080,234 of this issue are now outstanding, and per- 
forming the function of money. This is the best paper money 
ever issued in the world, and the only money that ever com- 
manded a premium upon exchange in Europe; and treasury 
notes, secured from silver purchases, will doubtless command a 
premium there also. There has been a total of about $144,- 
000,000 of these treasury notes issued up to the present time, 
redeemable in gold or in money coined from the silver bullion 
upon which they were issued. It is proposed now to refund 
the existing debt for a long period of time at a low rate of 
interest, to be used as a basis for future bank note circulation. 
Examine the different parts of the scheme and it is, as it always 
was, most pernicious in theory. By putting it together it is 
this: Fund the old debt, nearly due, on long time; create a 
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new debt to secure gold for export, or for some other purpose, 
to be also refunded upon long time, upon which the banks may 
issue a non-legal tender currency to be redeemed in this debt. 
Then give them the use of the currency as security for their de- 
positors, upon whose money they do business. The mere state- 
ment of such a plan should condemn it. Is it not time that 
these pets be required to walk alone? 

It may be noticed here with what little friction the United 
States could come to a double standard, and have all the paper 
money emanate directly from the government, except the specie 
paper substitutes. We would have, under bimetallism fully 
restored, based upon the last report of the director general of 
the mint, $649,788,020 in gold and $593,365,365 in silver. We 
have about $466,000,000 in greenbacks and treasury notes at 
the present time. It would therefore require only $724,000,000 
further issue of paper money to bring the currency to a maxi- 
mum amount, to be limited by law to about $1,200,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the specie under free and unlimited coinage. By 
contrast, the impracticability of securing a sufficient bank issue 
of circulating notes and the consequent debt must be quite 
apparent, when it is considered that the total volume of bank 
circulating notes, October 31, amounted to only $172.432,146, a 
decrease of more than one half since 1882, when it was the 
highest. Would not this logical transition be the most practi- 
cal and popular solution of the money question? There would 
be no inflation of the currency under this free coinage plan. It 
is only by bimetallic free and unlimited coinage that it is possi- 
ble to determine how much money is required, and will con- 
tinually be absorbed in business enterprises. It is not claimed 
that the currency of France, with a population of 39,000,000, is 
inflated, and yet that nation has a per capita of $43—nearly all 
in actual use among the people, who are most prosperous and 
contented. The United States, with 26,000,000 more population 
than France, has $17 less per capita. Even England, with 27,- 
000,000 less population than the United States, has $22 per 
capita, under the same, on a similar system of credit. If we 
had a per capita volume of currency, all told, in proportion to 
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that of France, without regard to the amount kept from active 
circulation, how the friends of gold would stand appalled at the 
dangers of inflation and an unsound currency! There is, how- 
ever, a dividing line of stable and healthy prosperity between 
inflation and contraction, which can best ‘be determined by the 
free coinage of gold and silver equally. If France can main- 
tain that line at her present per capita, we certainly could 
sustain a per capita of double that which we have, with our 
much greater demands of progress and industrial development. 

Constant allusions are made to the loss of the government in 
purchasing silver at its actual value and issuing coin notes 
upon it at its coinage value, which, November 1, is said to 
have amounted to about $14,000,000. A sufficient answer to 
this statement is, that if these notes had been redeemed in 
the bullion coined into dollars for this purpose, as is pro- 
vided by the law, there would have been no loss or depre- 
ciation whatever. Under the Bland act the bullion was 
coined and, generally, stored in the treasury. Now, the bul- 
lion is kept in the treasury, under a contrivance of the friends 
of monometallism, proposed in a committee of conference and 
supported by the friends of silver against their sound judg- 
ment, as the best measure to be secured.. The charge that 
our present financial depression results from this law is wholly 
unfounded, and made from the most sordid motives. Make a 
note of this. The banks have had nearly all the gold of the 
country hoarded up, of which there is over $649,788,000, much 
more than enough to redeem every outstanding legal tender 
note. By refusing to honor checks in gold, legal tender notes 
are paid out in the place of gold, which could have been 
secured in this way from the banks for export. These notes are 
presented to the treasury for redemption in gold for export. In 
this way the government reserves are depleted to force an issue 
of bonds; and all the present financial embarrassment of the 
government is laid to the silver purchase act. 

The principal opposition to the double standard, springs from 
the banking combine of Europe and this country. It shapes 
the administration of financial affairs; and, if necessary, disre- 
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gards the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. With us, there is 
a discretionary power to redeem treasury notes in either gold or 
silver money. The law deciares the policy to be, to maintain 
the two metals on a parity with each other upon the present or 
any future legal ratio. The present legal ratio is 25.8 grains 
(23.2 fine) of gold, and 4124 grains (371} fine) of silver, in each 
dollar. It has become a maxim, ‘that sound policy is never at 
variance with substantial justice.’’ The very specious argu- 
ment of the banks is that by redeeming these notes in gold all 
parts of the currency are kept on a parity with gold, which is 
the best part of it. How can the silver dollar be kept equal 
with the gold dollar, under the law, in this way, by totally 
ignoring it'as redemption money? Look at the injustice of this 
kind of parity. Under the single gold standard, the gold and 
silver dollars will each at the present ratio purchase commodi- 
ties worth $1.29 in the market; and, under the present appre- 
ciation of gold, there is an average discount of forty-six per 
cent upon the value of commodities. This is how the silver 
dollar comes to be considered a cheap dollar. Greater justice 
would require the gold dollar to be ignored ; and that if the 
ratio should be changed, there should be less gold put into that 
dollar, and that the quantity of silver should remain in the 
silver dollar, as it is and has been since we became a nation. 
The word parity stands for too much to be thus abused. 

One reason why the banks have such a monopoly of the cur- 
rency, is because there are too many of them, especially in the 
large cities. Is not the theory of free banking a delusion and 
a snare? Why does a city of 200,000 population require 
eighteen or twenty banks to absorb the money of the people? 
There was an increase of 163 last year, making a total of 3,788 
throughout the country, according’ to the last official report. 
Free banking is claimed upon the very plausible theory of the 
necessity of increasing banking facilities, to keep pace with the 
growth of population and the increase of business, while an in- 
creased per capita of currency for these very purposes is 
declared by the friends of gold to be inflation and unsoundness. 
The more banks we have the larger the volume of reserves to 
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secure depositors, and for current use in banking operations ; 
the more extensive the great clearing house credit system 
becomes, and the more serious the actual money contraction and 
business distress. Let banking facilities, especially in the 
cities, be contracted rather than the currency. Let the policy 
be to give us sufficient money and less banks—not less money 
and more banks. A government postal system, more trust 
companies, or something of the sort, would be an improvement. 
Any system that would not tie up the currency in reserves and 
numerous other ways would be preferable. Trust and deposit 
companies took the place of old state banks, under that system, 
in many cities ; and were generally very safe and prosperous. 
Some such plan would give the currency much greater freedom 
and volume for actual use, and greatly tend to remove the in- 
jurious effects of this great demon of credit. 

And lastly, how, can the currency be made the most elastic ? 
It must be admitted that under the present system there is no 
flexibility in the supply of money. Indeed, the comptroller in 
his last report admits this; and that a currency furnished by 
the government in the form of legal tenders would possess the 
element of soundness. Attention has already been directed to 
the government legal tender paper money, and how flexibility 
would result by extending to the people the right to the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver equally. It may be ad- 
mitted that elasticity means, as stated by the comptroller : 
‘‘ Conformity to business wants, the supply quickly responding 
to the demand, and not conformity to fixed rules and statutory 
law.’’ The national banks, however, could not supply a cur- 
rency, under this meaning, that would meet the want fully and 
perfectly. A bank note is not money, but fiat currency of the worst 
character, having as its only security a debt of limited amount. 
It sustains no comparison whatever to an United States legal 
tender promise to pay, redeemable immediately upon presenta- 
tion, under a bimetallic standard, in gold or silver money. The 
process of redeeming a bank note secured by bonds is most 
dilatory, And, furthermore, there can be no reasonable pros- 
pect of securing a sufficient volume of circulating bank notes, to 
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meet the demands of flexibility. The highest volume of 
national bank notes in circulation at one time was $362,889, 134, 
eleven years since—about double the present issue. This perfect 
flexibility can only come from the free and unlimited coinage of 
both metals. The silver and gold money of the United States 
now amounts to over $1,243,000,000, which is the basis from 
which this elasticity must spring. The policy of founding a 
sufficient paper currency, over and above that amount, upon 
any kind of debt, is wholly impracticable and should not be 
tolerated. 

Even if there could be a sufficient volume of bank currency 
supplied, under a continuation of the present plan, the require- 
ments for securing loans and discounts are subject to such rules 
and restrictions that money would not be supplied on demand 
at all times, even when most abundant. The flexibility of the 
currency should not depend upon the will of the creditor 
class—the discretion of banks. Could the people secure a 
flexible currency, with the power of banks to deny credit to the 
people of any section of the country, to prove to them, in this 
artificial way, that they are losing money, for the purpose of 
influencing members of Congress from those sections to vote for 
the repeal of any measure the banks consider obnoxious to their 
interests? And yet such has been, and may often be the case. 
No. Free elasticity cannot be secured in this manner. It must 
depend upon the bullion owner, and not upon the banker. 

If these reforms can be accomplished, the trend will be toward 
a greater prosperity and contentment ; a more equal distribution 
of, wealth ; less domestic infelicity, pauperism, and crime; 
a better civilization, and a more general acceptance of, and re- 


gard for, the Christian religion. 
WILLIAM KNAPP. 












































































































WHO SHALL PRESCRIBE WOMAN’S SPHERE? 


BY ELLEN BATTELLE DEITRICK. 


HEN good people differ in regard to a principle it will 
generally be found that there is a vital misunder- 
standing in their comprehension of the principle. All of the 
agitation over woman’s duty, her obligation to find the bounds 
of her ‘‘sphere’’ in the home, her solemn necessity to strictly 
avoid ‘‘ politics,’’ grows out of lack of comprehension as to the 
many-sidedness of wonam’s nature, and a total misapprehension 
of what is the vital essence of politics. 

It goes without saying that man and woman must take upon 
themselves the duty of fatherhood and motherhood if we want 
the human race perpetuated. But motherhood no more sums 
up the whole end and aim of woman’s life than fatherhood does 
that of man’s. Woman is, first, an individual to be developed 
into a strong, reasoning, self-respecting, self-governing, self- 
supporting human being; next, she is a citizen, whose interest 
it is to understand all principles of municipal and national 
action; and, then, marriage may form an episode in her life; 
motherhood may be her experience, but neither need in the 
least interfere with her annual choice of her political representa- 
tives ; and at fifty her government of the home may have well 
qualified her for an active share in public government during 
the next ten years of her life. 

The most advanced tribe of Madagascar—civilly, socially, and 
financially—is that one whose king has been guided from time 
immemorial by a council of twelve aged women, elderly dames 
elected to the office of national directors from a belief in the 
wisdom of experienced wives and mothers. Who can tell how 
much benefit we might derive from following this example ! 

Mr. William W. Phelps, who has just written a most eulo- 
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gistic article on the moral influence and power of mothers, 
strangely enough overlooks the value women’s ‘‘keener moral 
perceptions’? would have if brought into the service of the 
nation. ‘Bring within view everything that is substantial,’’ he 
exclaims, ‘‘and behold, its perpetuity rests upon the virtue and 
intelligence inspired by woman.’’ And yet in the next breath 
he bemoans the awful danger to the country should women 
allow their thoughts to stray outside their homes and ask to 
have their opinions on public matters counted. Home, in Mr. 
Phelps’ opinion, is the circumferénce of woman’s ‘‘sphere.”’ 
He concedes that if pushed by the actual necessity of earning 
their daily bread, some of the sex may ‘‘ without the loss of 
womanhood’ or modesty,’’ take up the pen, the brush, the 
needle, teach art or music, or enter the office or schoolroom. 
This is kind in Mr. Phelps, for as three millions of women in the 
United States have to earn their own bread or starve, it would 
be a pity to brand them with ‘‘unwomanliness’’ because they 
preferred not to starve. But women competing with men for 
the dignities and salaries of lawyers and preachers fill Mr. 
Phelps’ soul with abhorrence, and their efforts to develop their 
minds by study, their bodies by physical culture, and their 
social intercourse by debate, he totally disapproves of. 

Now if Mr. Phelps wants to witness the practical working out 
of an ideal which for nearly a thousand years has confined 
women’s thoughts and attention solely to the home, he is 
advised to devote himself for this purpose to a study of the his- 
tory of India. India, as all the world now knows, is the home of 
the twin branch of our own race—the Aryans. The. English- 
speaking people and the Hindus are, therefore, members of the 
same original stock, inheriting equal talents, equal capacity for 
intellectual development, equal inherent. possibilities of national 
greatness. Wherein then lies the cause of the rise of one, the 
degradation of the other, by which the latest developed branch 
has set its foot as a conqueror upon the neck of the elder? It 
is to be found entirely in the blunder by which the high-born 
women of India gradually and short-sightedly gave up all of 
their primitive interest in political life and immured themselves 
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totally in that narrow sphere called the home. In the early 
history of India women played a most important part. They 
were distinguished as sovereigns, as philosophers, as inspiration 
in art, literature, and religion. To this day every Brahmin 
addresses a daily prayer to Saraswati, the mother of the Vedas. 
In that period of woman’s freedom a sacred scribe wrote, ‘‘The 
whole world is embodied in the woman. One should be a 
woman one’s self. Women are gods. Women are vitality.”’ 
Primitive Hindu philosophy depicted the creative power as 
feminine, the race at that fime knew nothing of woman as a 
dependent weakling. Marriages were then contracted by free 
choice between adult equals ; women moved abroad, as English 
and American women do to-day, unveiled, free, honored, 
sharing both the private and public life of fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers. No human being could then have foreseen 
the possibility that the day might come when girls would be 
married at seven or eight years of age and doomed to spend 
their lives in a darkened abode utterly divorced from all the 
intellectual interests of even the men of their own family. 

The revolution in the lives of the.women of India began, as 
all historians agree, at the time when their land was conquered 
by the rude Mohammedans. Veils were adopted by aristocratic 
women to screen their faces from the too free gaze of the for- 
eigners. Luxury slowly weakened their bodies, over-refinement 
inclined them to withdraw themselves more and more from com- 
munication with a common, everyday working world ; what was 
at first a fashion hardened into rigid custom ; voluntary efface- 
ment from public life was succeeded by enforced retirement ; 
seclusion in a narrow sphere begot ignorance, and ignorance for- 
bade further education ; being divorced from the affairs of this 
world, ignorance engrossed itself more and more with fantastic 
superstitions concerning other worlds, and thus, little by little, 
did the contraction of woman’s sphere in India drag the whole 
of Indian life into the narrow bounds set round the mother. 
To-day every truly educated man in India advocates (as the 
only hope for the redemption of India from the slough of pov- 
erty and superstition) that an effort shall be made to draw their 
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long-buried women out of that sphere in which they now rest 
sublimely contented, and in which their womanly influence is 
all-potent. The homes have become the curse of India, even 
though they are the abode of gentleness, grace, piety, and virtue 
beyond question, for they are the hotbeds of superstition. But 
national blunders are as difficult to retrieve as they are easy to 
commit, and an uphill task lies before the educators of India. 

The world is slowly beginning to comprehend that woman 
and man have one common sphere, and that is the globe ; and 
that within this common limit each should have fullest oppor- 
tunity to develop after his or her own fashion. Some women 
are born for military geniuses, as witness our own Ann Carroll, 
who planned Grant’s most celebrated campaign. Some men, on 
the other hand, are born for millinery and cooking, as Worth 
and Vatel. Some women aré born to rule, as Catherine the 
Great, Elizabeth, or even Victoria, who governs by having sense 
enough not to try to govern. Many men, on the other hand, 
are born to serve abjectly, as in the vast armies of monks and 
of modern soldiers, whose whole idea of life is summed up in 
the adoption of slavish obedience. How foolish it is, then, to 
waste time trying to compress all masculine mankind into one 
mold and all feminine mankind into another! Nature has 
given to the Rev. Anna Shaw a rare gift whose exercise fur- 
nishes delight to thousands who throng to hear her. In the 
whole United States only one man is her equal. She is a born 
orator, endowed with the magnetic presence, the thrilling voice, 
the wit, logic, power of pathos, which attract, charm, persuade, 
and convince those who hang upon her utterances. But the Rev. 
Anna Shaw, thoroughly at home upon the platform or in the 
pulpit, would be as much out of place as Mr. William W. 
Phelps, of the Montana bar, if confined to frying-pans or dish- 
washing in a kitchen, or bending over the needle. 

The chief trouble with the men who strive to frighten women 
out of politics is that they themselves need a new conception of 
the meaning of politics. Originally the word signified the 
affairs of a city. It had reference to those buildings provided 
for the convenience of all citizens, to those roads over which all 
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citizens travel, to decisions as to whether the city should decide 
for peace or war, as to whom the city should choose for its lead- 
ers. The early histories of all races show women as interested 
aS men in the affairs of the city, and the weal or woe of every 
race is decided largely by the extent to which men and women 
preserve this community of interest. 

No stronger evidence of the benefits arising from women’s 
sharing the political life of men could be desired than is now 
afforded in the cities of England, where municipal affairs have 
improved within the last twenty-three years just in proportion 
to the political activity of women. No more striking evidence 
of the dangers resulting from women’s exclusion from political 
life could be found than is exhibited in American cities, whose 
strictly man-governed realms have become a taunt and a re- 
proach among nations. This is not because women are better 
than men, but because a city needs the interest of all its citizens 
to keep it up to its best achievements. Women need the 
breadth that comes of occasional attention to something broader 
than the petty affairs of one’s own family, one’s own church, 
and one’s own visiting circle. Men need the reminder that 
motherliness is as necessary to a city as to a household, a fact 
which they are apt to forget in treating the city solely as a 
preserve for masculine perquisites. City fathers may be supe- 
rior in matters of finance, but city mothers will do far more for 
the cure of crime and salvation of childhood than all the police, 
the courts, and penitentiaries have ever done, or can do. Every 
place where weakness, suffering, and want is found is woman’s 
place, and, fortunately, there are women enough to supply all 
without leaving the homes neglected. 

It is not good for either man or woman to be alone in the ad- 
ministration of law, religion, or government, for the tyranny of 
a ruling sex over a subject sex presents opportunities for cruelty 
and abuse of power surpassed in no other form of autocracy. 
We are apt to make a fetich of the home, to fall down and wor- 
ship it blindly as a perfect institution. But every intelligent 
person knows that home may be either a heaven or a hell, 
according as it is the abode of two perfectly free equals, or of 
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ruler and subject. We shall never know the even nearly perfect 
home until man concedes to woman every jot and tittle of the 
freedom which he claims as his individual portion. 

At present women deserve no credit for their virtue or 
morality. They are not free agents, but puppets, obeying men’s 
laws for fear of men’s punishments. The laws made by men 
decide upon what terms women may marry and what shall be 
the form of the marriage; they decide when children shall 
belong wholly to their fathers, when partly to their mothers, 
and (infamy of infamies!) when they shall be branded as legally 
nobody’s children ; they decide when a married woman may 
have a will, when she may express her will, and when she shall 
be deprived of all exercise of will or any right to make con- 
tracts ; as they decide upon what terms she may marry without 
consulting any members of the sex, so, likewise, they settle 
without her knowledge all the terms upon which she may 
divorce, or be divorced from, her husband. 

In our civilization we boast of that peculiarly just institution 
called ‘‘ trial by a jury-of one’s peers.’’ But no woman is ever 
tried by her peers; all who sit in judgment on her sins are her 
legally constituted superiors. Some of these superiors proudly 
announce that they are naturally woman’s superiors, that both 
mentally and physically nature has endowed them with superior 
qualifications for the possession and exercise of power. This, 
one might think, would be sufficient advantage, but no, every 
artificial bolstering up of power that social convention can give, 
men take for themselves and deny to women, such as possession 
of legislatures, right to make laws and administer them. The 
best education is for sons, the finest cultivation for their mental 
and physical faculties, the stimulation of native powers that 
comes from training for self-support, the strengthening of self- 
respect—born of the knowledge that they are to be self- 
governing. But the daughters, the weaker, are sedulously 
repressed into still greater weakness. From the cradle to the 
grave they are taught, not to be but to seem, and, invariably, to 
seem something quite different from what they are. There are 
just two courses possible for a human being, to be self- 
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supporting or to become a pauper, dependent upon the will and 
favor of another. Most women are trained for pauperism, and 
accept pauperism as their heaven-ordained condition. Un- 
married, they depend upon father or brother ; married, upon a 
husband. Marriage to most of them revolves itself into a 
‘‘condition of being supported.’’ It is true that the vast 
majority of them far more than earn their living in marriage. 
They carry on simultaneously the trades and professions of 
cook, chambermaid, waitress, housemaid, laundress, seamstress, 
scullion, child’s nurse, and general buyer and manager of the 
family, while filling the higher réle of wife and mother, for in 
the vast majority of families in Christendom the wife is the 
only servant. But for all this no one thinks of a married 
woman as self-supporting. The law, literature, and custom 
invariably refer to the husband as his wife’s ‘‘supporter,’’ and 
as ‘‘the supporter of his family.’’ Until quite recently no 
married woman was allowed to possess any property, even now 
she uses it under limitations, as if she were a child in tutelage. 

One of the first great moral gains to accrue from woman’s 
full enfranchisement, that is, her mental as well as her political 
enfranchisement, will be her recognition as an honorably self- 
supporting individual in those two thirds of the homes of Amer- 
ica, wherein she now labors at a dozen or more wage-worthy 
occupations. Marriage will be acknowledged as a partnership, 
in which each partner is equally worthy of respect as self- 
supporting, so long as each contributes to the common welfare of 
the family. 

Men are too arrogant in regard to their importance in politics, 
too modest concerning their own responsibility in the building 
of the home. China and India are yaluable object-lessons for 
those who would avoid the pitfall of making woman sole despot 
in the home and man sole despot in the politicalrealm. A care- 
ful preparation of man for the sacred duties of fatherhood is as 
essential a part of his education as is the careful preparation of 
woman for her sacred duties of citizenship. No woman can im- 
press upon susceptible minds the sacredness of truth and liberty, 
or inspire true patriotism, or teach the responsibilities of public 
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trusts, or the importance of the ballot and elective franchise, un- 
til she has learned by experience what these words mean. 
Women’s faults to-day are the faults begotten of slavery, the 
faults of cowardice, untruthfulness, weak dependence. Those 
who rise above this condition do so in spite of, not by the help 
of, their environment, for the present environment of women in 
the United States is as false to the principles professed by the 
founders of the United States as is the position of women in 
Turkey. This is the weak point in our political system. We 
are not a true democracy, but a hypocritical oligarchy of sex, 
parading under false colors. With hypocrisy inwoven in our 
daily political practice, with a giant wrong against half of the 
citizens of. the republic, not only perpetuated but defended, 
what wonder that our politicians daily grow, as Mr. Phelps con- 
fesses, more ‘artful, conceited, hypocritical, unscrupulous”’ ? 
Out of evil evil comes. A false situation begets falsehood. 
Even though all that the conservative fear should seem pos- 
sible in consequence of the enfranchisement of women, this en- 
franchisement is the only consistent course for our govern- 
ment. ‘‘A house divided against itself cannot stand” is a 
maxim which applies equally to family and nation, and the 
United States must inevitably go on to true republicanism—the 
self-government of all sane, non-criminal adults—or drift back 
as other masquerading oligarchies have done to some form of 
openly crowned despotism. ; 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 




















































































THE CITIZEN IN POLITICS. 


BY GEORGE URQUHART, ESQ. 


HE history of politics in this country demonstrates that the 
majority of the people, in making up their ballots, want 
to do what in their judgment is best for the welfare of the 
nation. People differ in opinion as to which of different 
proposed policies of government is best adapted to bring 
about the best results, and a fixed conviction one way or the 
other may lead the best of men to vote for a very incompetent 
candidate who represents certain principles, but the care and 
solicitude which the average voter manifests at the polls in 
making up his ballot indicates his desire to vote for the best 
man, where no great principle or policy is to be decided, upon 
which the voter has his own convictions. And this fidelity of 
the masses to truth and right has been the great factor in main- 
taining the honor and prestige of this nation. 

If the people would attend the primary elections and take the 
same interest and care in the selection of delegates to nomi- 
nating conventions as they do in voting at the general elections, 
the problem of electing good men to office would be solved. 
But for various reasons the primaries are poorly attended and a 
few friends of the candidate or delegate in each election district 
elect the delegate from that district, and the same process many 
times repeated nominates the candidate without the majority 
membership of the party having had any part in the selection. 
When the people are awakened to the necessity and importance 
of attending the primary elections so as to indicate their choice 
of the aspirants for the nomination, it will make very little 
difference whether they attend the polls on election day or not. 
It is customary now for the party to show its disapproval of 
the selection of candidates by defeating them at the polls, and 
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the same method will probably prevail until the voters are 
taught the importance of attending the primaries, which should 
be held upon a day especially designated by law for that 
purpose, and the attention of the people particularly called to 
it by making it a legal half-holiday. 

The habitual dissatisfaction of the people with the selection of 
candidates by nominating conventions on the ground of their 
being incompetent or unworthy of confidence, or otherwise unfit 
for the position, would be done away with, if well-meaning 
citizens were chosen as delegates to these conventions, and they 
would be returned in most cases, if the usual party vote were 
polled, with the result that the candidates of both parties would 
be fit men who would honor the office, and we would have good 
government—no matter who was elected. But we are very far 
from that position in practical politics at the present time, as 
those who have interested themselves in it at all well know. 
The percentage of voters in the cities and towns who attend 
delegate elections is very small, and the moral tone of the dele- 
gates is a variable quantity. 

The citizen who goes into a convention as a delegate with the 
purpose of doing some good to the community will find obstacles 
in his way which must be met and overcome before he can 
accomplish much toward the end he has in view, and which 
unassisted he will find himself powerless to change. The 
selfishness of good men, and the want of harmony it begets, 
prevent them from moving in a unit, and render nil the in- 
fluence and power which their standing in the community and 
natural ability would give them. It often takes conscientious 
and thinking men a good while to learn that there are good men 
in the convention besides themselves, and that their ideas of the 
way things ought to be done may not be feasible, and that many 
things must be considered in making up a ticket of which they 
had not thought, and in order that they may be successful in 
part, if not individually, they must work together in furthering 
some plan which is for their best interests as a whole. And 
thus their self-esteem and profound conviction of their own 
infallibility and suitableness for any position to which they may 
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aspire, may make them useless in bringing about good nomina- 
tions or the adopting of wise party principles. On the other 
hand, men more selfish than they, and who care nothing what 
becomes of the public welfare, will unite together for the 
accomplishment of some end which will benefit them somewhat 
as individuals, and through their union succeed in having their 
way and getting things done which will help them as individuals 
and as a political faction. 

The usefulness of a delegate to his constituents depends on 
his adaptability to circumstances as in other matters. If he 
goes into a convention with the idea that every one in any way 
identified with politics is corrupt, and in all things is under the 
control of the local boss, he will at once antagonize many men 
who think as he does in most matters, but who see the necessity 
of concerted action among those who have the faculty of influ- 
encing the people and who believe in some cases it is better 
for the general good to choose the lesser evil when it is that or 
nothing. 

The greatest obstacle to be met and overcome in the convention 
is the boodler element, which makes the whole system disrepu- 
table and blackens the character of those who do the work of 
carrying out the details of the political enterprise. This uncer- 
tain element is always a thorn in the flesh to the honest man en- 
deavoring to do his duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and as 
long as the boodler is returned by the people and holds the bal- 
ance of power in the convention, unworthy men will continue to 
present themselves as aspirants for the nomination, and decent 
men seeing the hopelessness to them of a fight which is to be 
gained by the use of money will refuse to enter a competition in 
which they are beaten by their adherence to law and moral con- 
viction of what is right and wrong before they begin. When 
the time comes that the people consider it just as much a duty 
to go to the primaries to vote as to the election, this element 
will disappear for the most part from the convention, and the 
problems which this country will have to solve in the near 
future may effect this change much sooner than we expect. If it 
can be gotten rid of we will have honest men for candidates, 
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who will use honest method8 in conducting the canvass ; the use 
* of money for other than legitimate expenses will cease, and poli- 
tics will take the position which the science of government 
should occupy among the duties which men consider it honorable 
to undertake. 

The kind and amount of misstatement and meanness which 
are made use of in the political canvass of the present cannot be 
described. The announcément of the nomination has hardly 
been made before the organs of the opposition begin to proclaim 
the vices and failings of the candidate and his family and rela- 
tives. Each act which he has done is closely scrutinized and 
the most unfavorable interpretation put upon it. The tomb- 
stones of his ancestors are examined, family skeletons are drag- 
ged to light, and the candidate is held responsible for all the 
sins of omission and commission of those. who are related to him, 
and failing to smirch his character by this means, stories are 
invented which place him in an unfavorable light and attribute 
to him characteristics of which the devil would be ashamed. 
The meanest motives are assigned for doing those acts which are 
acknowledged to be good, and trifles with no significance in 
themselves are magnified and distorted with the hope of arousing 
the hostility of those who might be friendly to him. The free- 
dom which the press has of criticising the candidate for public 
office is exercised beyond the point where libel begins, and he is 
depicted as a fit candidate for the penitentiary. 

In order that a candidate be elected to an office he must 
possess powers of body, mind, and heart which would enable him 
to attain eminence in any line of business he might undertake. 
The worthy and unworthy poor look upon him as their rightful 
friend and prey, and the many gentlemen who are possessed of 
‘*enflooence’’ expect him to honor all drafts which they may see 
fit to make upon him. Of course the distinguished man who 
has been named for office will be in sympathy with every organ- 
ization having for its object the good of mankind, and therefore 
the collectors of money for all fairs, sociables, raffles, picnics, balls, 
and all religious and secular charities call upon him, and give him 
the honor and privilege of subscribing his name in red ink at the 
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head of the list of contributions. ff for the twentieth time that 
day he has subscribed five dollars, which amount is considered 
by the collectors too small for a man of his greatness to give to 
such a worthy object, he must be possessed of the suaviter in 
modo which will still the troubled waters, and make the collector 
think that five cents from him is worth five dollars from any 
one else. As the people of his district are particular whom they 
vote for, it is his duty, and he must make it his business, to 
see the voters and take them by the hand, and, if requested, 
eat, drink, and sleep with them individually and collectively, 
and not forget to praise the mothers and kiss the babies, young 
and old. And in his peregrinations he must not forget to visit 
every public house and leave an adequate donation to keep the 
boys in good humor until his rival comes that way. 

These difficulties in the way of cleansing politics may be 
lessened by awakening the voters to the necessity of attending 
the primary elections, and to do this reasons must be given to 
convince them of the vital importance of these elections to 
the success of the party and the purity of government. This 
education of the people can best be done by the press of the © 
country, which is always ready to champion the cause of right 
and public morality. If the editors of our journals would 
discuss the details of party management, and impress upon the 
people the duties and obligations of citizenship, and point out 
the way in which much that is wrong could be righted by the 
direct act of the voters, we would find that the desire to do what 
is best for the state and the party would awaken many voters to 
a realization of their duty to the community, and cause them to 
do their part toward purifying politics, An essay upon the 
advantages of good government, and the relation of the citizen 
to it, which does not point out plainly the means, simple as they 
are, by which it may be obtained, will not accomplish as much 
good as a two line squib which tells men to go to the primaries 
and vote for good men to represent them in the party conven- 
tion. When the few acquire the habit of going to the prima- 
ries out of a sense of duty, the many will do the same out of 
curiosity, or a personal interest in those who are seeking the 
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delegateship, or because they are aroused to a sense of their 
obligation as citizens by the good example set them. 

These are Some of the obstacles which block the path of the 
honest man in politics. It is a source of regret that the great 
profession of the science of government should be so prostituted 
by those connected with it. Whether a man can be a politician 
and be a moral man is a question which every man, aided by 
his conscience and his religion, must answer for himself. But, 
as things are at present, the man who wishes to keep his heart 
pure and his hands clean, will think twice before taking as 
active a part in politics as he may think it his duty to take. 

There are times when a man must be singular if he does what 
is right, when, in order to bring about some great change which 
posterity will thank him for, it will be necessary for him to 
suffer injustice in the misstatement of his acts and misinterpreta- 
tion of his motives. But this is the réle of the martyr and the 
hero which few men in this age of the world feel called upon to 
assume. The people can purify politics if they wish to do it, 
and make it honorable; and when they do it, we shall have 
better men in public office and wiser legislation. 

GEORGE URQUHART. 





A NEW POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


BY ATKINSON SCHAUMBURG. 


‘¢ Out of the old fieldes cometh al this new corne.”’ 


HE organization of an “electoral commission”’ to adjudi- 
cate the conflicting claims of rival candidates for the 
presidency of the United States, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee, some years since, by the Governor of New York, to 
devise a better plan for the government of cities, have revealed 
to reflecting minds vast defects in our present political systems— 
state and federal. That the fathers who originated our unique 
form of government could not foresee defects that were to be 
disclosed a century after its formation, is only reasonable. 
That these defects have been shown by recent and very grave 
complications to exist, is equally undeniable. It is not proposed 
to discuss any particular form of government, favorably or 
otherwise, but to urge a few considerations in regard to our own 
system, by the adoption of which, it is believed, a better and 
more perfect government would exist in our country. It isa 
truism that all forms of government, from the most primitive to 
those of the present day, have embodied in their various 
systems greater or less defects, and that Pope’s celebrated 


couplet : 
“‘ For forms of government, let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best adminstered is best,’’ 
contains about all there is in political philosophy from Aristotle 
to the present day. The suggestions are : 

I. All elections throughout the United States—municipal, 
state, and federal—should be held on the same day at intervals 
of three years. Under the present order of things, scarcely a 
day passes that an election is not held in some part of the 
country. If it is only a village contest, aside from exciting 
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local interests, jealousies, and bickerings, its result is at once 
telegraphed over the whole country, that it may have an effect 
upon approaching elections in parts however remote. Hence 
the political caldron is kept continuously boiling. No sooner 
is one contest concluded than another takes place, and when a 
canvass terminates in one city or state, the political manipula- 
tors begin to prepare for the campaign elsewhere. There is no 
cessation to this interminable strife and while it keeps the poli- 
ticians’ hands busy, the people’s vital interests suffer from the 
never-ceasing turmoil! of political contention. The spoils system 
begins, and peculation being triumphant, the era of official 
malversation dawns. 

The national elections occur less frequently than those of the 
states ; the states less frequently than those of the counties, and 
so on down to the smallest village or township. The village 
contest affects those of the county; the county those of the 
state ; and the state those of the nation. Prior to every presi- 
dential election, the forces of the opposing parties are concen- 
trated in certain states, and it has passed into a political aphor- 
ism that as these states go, so goes the presidential election, and 
the country, too, but in a false sense. Indeed, in recent years, 
this prophecy has applied to a single state—New York—cer- 
tainly so far as the Democratic party is concerned. 

The remedy for this evil is to hold all elections on the same 
day throughout the entire country every three years. Governors 
of states, mayors of cities, members of the legislatures, and all 
minor officials in counties and towns should be elected for this 
term. Members of the lower House of Congress should also 
be elected for three, and senators’ terms remain as at present, 
six years—so that a new House of Representatives would come 
in with half of the Senate every three years. The president 
and vice-president to be elected for six years, and ineligible, not 
only for the next, but for any subsequent term. This rule 
should also apply to all executive officers, state or federal. The 
objection to a re-election is not valid unless the disability be 
perpetual, since any incumbent may prostitute the influence of 
his office to control a subsequent contest, however remote. 
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When it is made impossible under any circumstances to be 
again eligible, every incentive to abuse the trust would be for- 
ever removed. The judiciary should be appointed for life, or 
during ‘‘good behavior,’’ and debarred from a candidacy for 
any other office during their incumbency. The elective judici- 
ary is fraught with all the baneful effects of party adherency 
and subserviency, which was only too sadly illustrated during 
the Tweed ring régime. 

II. Abolition of the electoral college. Excepting the 
judiciary, all officials, executive and legislative, should be 
elected by a direct vote of the people—the popular vote. Then 
our country would never have what it has had frequently, the 
political anomaly, a ‘‘minority president.’’ One holding the 
highest executive office within the gift of the people, whom the 
people in the exercise of their inalienable right of suffrage voted 
by majorities in the hundreds of thousands should not be elected 
to that office. This institution, founded upon the theory of the 
equality of the states, has been proven by years of experience 
and trial to be too cumbersome for the functions it is to perform, 
and too complex in its machinery to determine the delicate, 
intricate questions that may arise in any presidential contest. 
Hence arose the necessity for the ‘‘electoral commission’’ to 
determine vital issues with which it was acknowledged the 
electoral ‘‘college’’ could not deal. Nor did the gravity of the 
situation end here. The then vice-president, contrary to all 
precedent and all law, claimed the exclusive right and power 
to open and to count the ballots and pro hac vice determine the 
election. A claim, had it been allowed, which would have re- 
sulted in widespread contention, if not in civil strife itself. 
Senator Morton (of Indiana) proposed a substitute for the elec- 
toral ‘‘college,’’ which he urged at the time with signal ability. 

With the abolition of this ‘‘college’”’ it is proposed to let the 
people vote direct for the candidates, without the intervention 
of this or of any other intermediary institution. Then the peo- 
ple as a people would choose their rulers. Then there could be 
no ‘‘minority’”’ president or ‘‘ chief executive,’’ against whom a 
majority of the voters of the entire country had declared at the 
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polls by their ballots. Then there could be no such an anomaly 
as a president elected by the electoral and defeated by the pop- 
ular vote. The votes cast in each state should be counted for 
the respective candidates, irrespective of state boundaries, as 
the votes cast in each and every county of a state are counted in 
a state election, and the candidate who throughout the country re- 
ceived the largest number should be president, and the second or 
next highest vice-president, even if they be of different political 
faiths. In the ‘‘college”’ the candidate who can carry thirteen 
states—not the ‘‘original thirteen,’’ fortunately—of the forty-four 
in the Union, will be beyond all peradventure president. These 
thirteen states have, or are supposed to have, by the last census, 
the majority of the population, but as there are at least two 
political parties in each state, the entire voting population do 
not vote one way or for any one candidate. The reported 
voting populace of the ‘“‘Empire State,’’ when Mr. Cleveland 
ran for the presidency the first time, was 1,125,049. Of these 
he received a little more than one half, or 563,048, being a 
majority of 1,047 over Mr. Blaine. When he again became a 
candidate he failed by 13,002 votes, receiving 635,757 to Mr. 
- Harrison’s 648,759. But Mr. Harrison did not carry the state, 
in a proper sense, by any means. Mr. Fisk, the Prohibition 
candidate, received 30,231 votes, hence Mr. Harrison got 17,229 
less than one half of the votes polled, and 17,230 short of a 
majority. What is generally known as a “plurality’’ he ob- 
tained by an excess of only 13,002 over Mr. Cleveland. And 
this applies with equal suggestiveness, at least, to the twelve 
other states of the invincible ‘‘ thirteen.’’ 

Against this minority of states there is a majority of eighteen 
states, possessing a vastly greater territorial area, that must in 
the nature of things be speedily populated, and casting at every 
presidential election with the minority in the thirteen an over- 
whelming popular majority. The thirty-one states that are in a 
minority, ‘‘electorally’’ speaking, may, since the census is taken 
at periods of ten years, have a greater population during three 
presidential contests and not be credited with it. The next 
census will be in 1900, but presidential elections occur in 1892, 
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1896, and 1900, before the census of that year can be ready for 
determining the apportionment of electoral delegates or votes. 
It would be equally as undemocratic and unrepublican to permit 
a majority of the states, regardless of their population, to deter- 
mine a presidential election. Hence, it seems indisputable that 
the thirteen states, carried by a.majority of a few votes for any 
candidate, determine the election though the thirty-one other 
states, by overwhelming majorities, cast their votes for another 
candidate and thereby give to him both a majority of the 
eighteen states and of the popular vote. The electoral ‘“‘college”’ 
practically renders the citizen’s vote nugatory—a disfranchise- 
ment. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States within the past few 
months unanimously decided that the Miner, Michigan, law was 
constitutional. This decision will allow that state in future to 
cast its electoral vote for more than one candidate. In other 
words, by Congressional districts, and not as now by the entire 
state as a sovereignty and as a whole. This will embrace all of 
the other states if their legislatures pass similar laws. 

Ill. Abolition of nominating conventions. These bodies 
meet very frequently throughout the country. To become a 
delegate to one of them, the candidate must enter into a heated 
political contest. All sorts of promises are made, some of 
which are kept ; bargains entered into and measures adopted to 
control the votes of the respective delegates, who receive, in 
time, their quid pro quo. Everything is cut and dried—politi- 
cally—before the convention assembles, and the result, gener- 
ally, is to fasten upon the people a candidate who is available to 
the machine politicians, who control the convention, but whose 
fitness or capability may be seriously doubted, and above all, 
who is in no sense the choice of the people. Our greatest 
statesmen have, as a rule, failed to get the nomination of their 
party. Webster, Calhoun, Cass, Benton, Wright, Douglass, 
Seward, Chase, were set aside for men more available, but’ in no 
sense their equal. It is historic that at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, that nominated Mr. Hayes, four of the ablest leaders of the 
party were shelved to carry out a bargain, previously made that 
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the Pennsylvania delegation should vote as a leader in it 
determined, after the happening of a certain contingency. 

That such a system is pernicious, cannot be denied. Before 
the assembly of any convention the leading and the most 
prominent men in every political party are known. They who 
deserve the nominations are known to all intelligent, qualified 
voters, and their respective claims upon the suffrage of the 
people have been thoroughly, probably impartially, canvassed. 
Every voter, therefore, under the Australian or any other 
system, could vote for the man of his choice. No doubt there 
would be more Richmonds in the field than when a convention 
nominates, but the people would not, in consequence, be de- 
frauded of ‘their candidate. The memorable Charleston Con- 
vention of ’60, after many ineffectual ballots, each faction 
adhering to its preference to the bitter end, unable to effect a 
nomination, adjourned to Baltimore, where the same lamentable 
deadlock ensued until an irrepressible conflict arose and the con- 
vention divided into two hostile factions, each to nominate a 
candidate. The effect that this rupture had upon the country, 
not only at the time but upon its subsequent history and stabil- 
ity, is not within the scope or purpose of this article to state. 
They are too well known to be reviewed, and too indelibly im- 
pressed upon our country’s history, ever to be effaced. 

IV. Restricted suffrage. The commission above referred to, 
appointed by the Governor of New York, among other reme- 
dies for the evils existing in municipal affairs, suggested a plan 
limiting the elective franchise. The plan, in brief, was that 
every citizen having the requisite qualifications, should also own 
a small amount of real estate or pay a small annual rent. Hon. 
William M. Evarts and other distinguished New Yorkers, were 
of the committee. Excepting the trading politician, whose 
politics is business and whose business is politics, very few of 
the present day whose opinions are worth the utterance of them, 
but agree that some restraint should be placed upon the whole- 
sale, unrestricted, and indiscriminate exercise of one of the 
highest privileges and prerogatives of citizenship. To cast a 
vote is not in any sense a natural right and under many ancient 
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forms of government it was unknown, as under many modern 
systems, it exists only as a restricted privilege. It was simply 
the creation of the legislative fiatj—and may be abridged or 
abrogated altogether, without infringing in the slightest any 
natural right a citizen may possess. The same laws protect him 
as fully and as fairly, whether he votes or not, and his govern- 
ment will guard him in the exercise of his rights, if he does not, 
periodically or ever, indeed, deposit a ballot in a box on election 
day. 

It would be difficult to state by what right, natural or other- 
wise, one has a right to vote because by accident of residence or 
habitation he becomes a citizen for a brief period of a certain 
locality. He may be a pauper, or belong to the brotherhood of 
‘“‘tramps,’’ with no interest in, respect for, or knowledge of the 
government under which he lives. Wandering from place to 
place and remaining long enough to acquire by residence the 
privilege of discharging one of the loftiest duties of free-born 
citizenship. In many cases, unable to read the ballot he is em- 
powered to cast, he exercises the same power as the most intelli- 
gent and worthy citizen who has large property and other in- 
terests at stake. 

In all corporations—and a city is a municipal corporation— 
the stockholders vote according to the interest each may have. 
While it is not claimed that a citizen should vote ‘early and 
often,’’ according to his property interests, it is claimed that if he 
has no property at all, he should not vote until he has acquired 
some, however small an investment. Frequently, vitally im- 
portant questions are submitted to the people for their approval 
—questions in which the most public spirited and intelligent are 
deeply interested and which are of vital importance to the com- 
munity; such as the building of railways, canals, and other 
great works of internal improvement, in which the rabble or the 
riffraff have and can have no interest whatever. Upon great 
occasions like these it needs only some political recruiting in 
the byways and the project so essential to the city’s progress 
and material welfare is menaced, if not defeated. 

The elective judiciary is a sad illustration. The broadest in- 
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tellects of our country have repeatedly urged the appointment 
of all judicial officers by the executive power, while politicians 
of the hour decide differently, and this wholesome feature of 
incorrupt government is defeated by the very repose of the city 
or state’s political elements, who know about as much of the 
merits of the question as they do of the philosophy of Confucius. 
The Tweed ring were enabled after they grasped it to retain 
supremely corrupt power by the impeached judiciary of that 
day. It is probable that the leader had the judges in mind 
when he asked, ‘‘ What are you going to do about it?’’ Every 
citizen is taxed in proportion to the amount of property owned 
by him, upon the theory that the greater the amount of prop- 
erty owned, ‘the greater the interest at stake, hence the greater 
the obligation resting upon the citizen to contribute to the sup- 
port of the government. Upon what ground it can be urged 
that he who owns no property at all, hence pays no taxes for its 
support and maintenance, shall have the same right to a say in 
the government as one who does pay, passes human compre- 
hension. ‘ 

The results of restricted suffrage would be most beneficent. 
Aside from purifying the municipal, state, and federal govern- 
ments, no one being eligible to office who did not have the 
right of suffrage, it would act as an incentive to those who were 
debarred to accumulate by thrift, sobriety, and industry, the 
requisite amount of property to entitle them to vote and it 
would beget among all classes a greater interest in public 
affairs, now sadly neglected by the better elements of the com- 
monwealth. They who now eschew politics as the trade of the 
oi polloi, would then take pride in an exclusive privilege, 
which was not the right of every one to exercise who happened 
to exist where universal suffrage prevailed. To this qualifica- 
tion others, of course, should be added—educational and moral 
requisites. Felons to-day are disfranchised, but there is no ob- 
jection or impediment to the illiterate or quasi, non compos mentis, 
Thomas, Richard, and Harry, who may vote as Dugald Dalgetty 
fought—for provender and pay. 

The exclusion of the entire female sex from suffrage, except- 
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ing some localities in matters of small moment, many of whom 
are women of intelligence, property, and of honest purpose, has 
never been explained or attempted to be by the male monarch of 
the ballot who, probably, is too chivalrous to assign any reason 
in such a case. 

Incidentally, the question of immigration is of commanding 
importance. Some barrier should be erected against this swell- 
ing deluge to our shores and some quarantine established to 
prevent our country from becoming the dumping ground of the 
earth’s refuse. Ex-Senators Edmunds and Ingalls recently ad- 
vocated the inhibition of this probable curse, and Mr. Edmunds 
was candid enough to state that the subject had been frequently 
spoken of in Congress, but the response always was, ‘‘ Wait 
until after the election.’’ Mr. Ingalls favors a prohibition for a 

- period of twenty-five years. A better plan would be, it seems, 
after adding additional restrictions to this promiscuous crusade, 
to compel the immigrant to locate in a city of not more than 
25,000 inhabitants, We have any quantity of vacant territory, 
and total restriction, it matters not for what period, seems to be 
inadvisable. 

In conclusion, are not the anomalies of our present political 
system peculiar, if not incongruous? To the nominating con- 
ventions for president and vice-president, the territories, includ- 
ing Alaska, which Russia presented to us one cold winter day, 
for a consideration, send delegates who have the power to vote. 
These votes number twenty-one, which is large enough to hold 
the balance of power in favor of any candidate. But when the 
candidate becomes the nominee, the people of these territories, 
including the delegates aforesaid, cannot cast a single vote for 
him in the ensuing election. This applies with equal force to 
the District of Columbia, where the national capital is located 
and where the nominee of the convention, if elected president, 
must reside, for at least four years. The capital is named for 
the first president—Washington, and it has been wagered that 
there is an American city of over 100,000 population, in which 
not a single vote can be cast for any presidential candidate. 

Still another remarkable feature is in case the electoral ‘“‘col- 
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lege’’ fails to elect a candidate for want of a majority therein, 
the House of Representatives, sitting in a disfranchised city 
will elect the president. But how? By what procedure? The 
states vote as states, having one vote each, which vote is con- 
trolled by a majority of the representatives of that state. Soa 
Democratic state may cast a Republican vote, and vice versa, if 
its congressmen by a Republican majority of them so decide. 
When it comes to the election of vice-president, the states in the 
Senate do not vote at all as they do in the other or ‘lower 
House,’’ but each senator votes as his inclination tends. New 
York, therefore, would have given Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Reid 
one vote each, while this state, having a majority of Demo- 
cratic congressmen in the ‘‘House,’’ would have been unani- 
mous for Mr. Cleveland. Why the distinction or difference? 


How irreconcilable with any other established or accepted theory 
of government. 


ATKINSON SCHAUMBURG. 





WHY MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT FAILS. 


BY STOUGHTON COOLEY. 


HE great underlying principle of our political system is that 
of local self-government, or home rule. From the foun- 
dation of the government down to the beginning of the Civil War, 
this was the gauge by which all political action was measured ; 
but during the turbulent scenes incident to the Rebellion the 
people’s attention was so drawn from local affairs that they have 
never since gotten back to the old position. ‘As the people then 
looked to the national government for deliverance from political 
disruption, so they now appeal to that authority for relief from 
all the ills of social and political life. They are coming to rely 
more and more upon men instead of principles, upon government 
rather than upon themselves. And nowhere is this tendency so 
plainly seen as in the shifting of power from the city and town 
governments to the state and national governments. Indeed, the 
growing readiness with which the people of the country accept 
legislation, looking to the transfer of the right of suffrage from 
the citizens of the cities to the citizens of the state, bodes no good 
to the cause of popular government. 

It is not necessary here to define all the shadings of local and 
general rights ; suffice it to say, there is a well-marked line, the 
overstepping of which by the political unit will encroach upon 
the rights of the community as a whole, and the disregarding of 
which by the community imposes tyranny upon the local unit. 
But the advocates of the new idea—or more properly speaking, 
the old idea—that men are incapable of self-government, base 
their claims upon other grounds than these. In matters which 
they themselves recognize as affecting primarily the rights and 
welfare ofthe city, they appeal to the supposed higher moral 
tone of the rural voters, not for the good of the state, but for the 
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good of the city itself. The city must have certain moral laws 
and regulations, not because a majority of the citizens wish them, 
but because a few who arrogate to themselves the guardianship 
of public morals can secure a majority vote by bringing in a 
large number of voters who know absolutely nothing of the 
needs of the city, but who are filled to overflowing with popular 
prejudice regarding its so-called crying sins and an enthusiastic 
desire to make others bow to laws for which they themselves 
have no regard, or which would on account of a different envi- 
ronment be no restraint at all. The advocates of the arbitrary 
system have not as yet got to the point of denying the right of 
the majority to control in those matters where the public must 
act, but the majority must be composed of such citizens as will 
secure the desired result,—instead of ‘‘stuffing’’ the ballot box 
they ‘‘pack’’ the franchise. 

The people of this country profess to believe that governments 
derive their powers from the consent of the governed. Whata 
striking contrast is this to the ideas which have prevailed for the 
past generation. Park commissioners, police boards, boards of 
public improvements and other city officers are appointed by the 
governors of states. What do the people of some rural county 
one hundred or two hundred miles away know about the needs 
of the park system, the police service, or the public improve- 
ments of acity? The entire expense is borne by the taxpayers 
of the city. And yet these people, unconcerned and uninformed 
as they are, and residing at such a distance, are called upon to 
choose public officers to regulate and superintend these matters. 
It thus happens that the people of cities are called upon to sup- 
port institutions whose direction is in the hands of others than 
themselves and to bow to the authority of a government which 
did not derive its powers from their consent—re-establishing on 
the same soil the condition of the American Colonies prior to the 
Revolution. So implicitly have people come to believe in this 
old idea of government that they scarcely even protest against 
the saloon licenses imposed by state legislatures. The revenue 
from these licenses is for local use alone, and the regulation of 
the liquor traffic is surely of more concern to the people among 
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whom it is carried on than to outsiders. Under present con- 
ditions the citizens of cities are compelled to pay a tax levied by 
the state, which is expended for local purposes under the direc- 
tion of the state. 

These departures from the true principles of popular govern- 
ment stand to-day pilloried in the Great Declaration. 

Now, the proposition that the highest development of man is 
attained under self-government is true or it is not ; and, politics 
being what might be termed an experimental science, the truth 
or falsity of the proposition should be determined as speedily as 
possible. If after a thorough trial it be found that man is 
incapable of self-government, let the fact be established and let 
a new system be set up which shall be in harmony with that 
idea. It is neither wise nor honest to pretend one thing and do 
another. We preach democracy ; we pretend to believe that all 
men are equal under our political institutions, and that a 
majority of these equal factors shall determine the course of 
political action. But no sooner is there a real or fancied fajlure 
of such political action than the self-constituted conservitors of 
political morality seek a cure for the evils by limiting the exer- 
cise of the franchise or by adding a foreign factor which nullifies 
the local right of suffrage. 

The appeal which has so often been made from the city to the 
state has in some instances been followed by good results; but in 
transferring the appointing power from the mayor to the gover- 
nor a strong incentive is created to control the governor by the 
same influences that controlled the mayor: By dipping the 
filthy vessel in the spring the fountain itself is soon polluted. 
The error of these would-be reformers lies in the faci that they 
overlook the cause of the disorder and waste their time in treat- 
ing one of the symptoms. They see that municipal corruption 
flourishes under what is commonly called popular government, 
and infer therefrom that the evils are to be cured only by limit- 
ing in some way the power of evil-disposed persons. Without 
stopping to inquire how it is possible for so few bad men to 
overcome the influence of so many good men within the city, 
they appeal to disinterested outsiders. But the evils which 
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threaten American municipalities are not thus created. The 
vast majority of men in any civilized community will do right if 
they have the opportunity ; if ‘any considerable number of them 
do not there will invariably be found some arbitrary intervention 
between the man and his duty. It is so in the case of municipal 
governments. A system of electing aldermen, which was at one 
time thought to be just, has since proven itself to be destructive 
of the very rights which it is supposed to conserve. 

Popular government means government by the populace or 
people ; it means that in matters of dispute a majority of the 
people shall decide. Where the unit of government is so large 
that representatives must be chosen to act for the people, these 
representatives must be so chosen that a majority of them will 
represent a majority of the voters; otherwise their act is not 
that of a majority of the people, and hence does not conform to 
the first requirement of popular government. This is where 
our system fails. The voters are divided into arbitrary districts 
or wards, in which a plurality of votes elects; and the repre- 
sentatives or aldermen so chosen decide by majority votes 
questions in dispute. Thus, instead of the authority of the 
representatives of a majority of the people, we have the authority 
of a majority of the representatives of a plurality of the people. 

Take as an illustration, the election of aldermen in New York 
City in 1892, in which there were cast 280,403 votes, not count- 
ing the blank and defective ballots. Of these Tammany polled 
166,696 and elected all the aldermen. That is to say with a vote 
of only 59 per cent that faction secured 100 per cent of the 
representation. The Republicans polled 35 per cent of the total 
vote, but failed to elect a single man. Thus 59 per cent of the 
voters who voted at that election were represented in the city 
council, 41 per cent of them were unrepresented—they having 
voted against those who were elected and for those who were 
not. But the action of legislative bodies is determined by a 
majority of the members, and a majority of the members of this 
council, taking those who received the smallest votes, represented 
only 27 per cent of the voters. Hence it will be seen that laws 
for all the people may be made by the representatives of only a 
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trifle over one fourth of the people. So far as party represen- 
tation is concerned this is somewhat uncommon, but, considering 
the representation of the people, other councils are even farther 
removed from the true principle of popular government. In the 
election of New York aldermen in 1884, the men who were 
elected received but 51 per cent of the total vote; while a 
majority of them received only 21 per cent of the vote. The 
election of 1888 was still worse. In that year the successful 
men received 51 per cent of the total vote, but a majority of the 
members, taking those who received the smallest votes, repre- 
sented only 18.6 per cent of the citizens who voted. Thus it was 
that in an election in which it was supposed all men were equal 
participants, the result was such that the representatives of less 
than one fifth of the whole number could make the laws for the 
other four fifths. This might well be termed a slave-pen 
oligarchy. For the voters who are so deprived of their rights 
as citizens by means of wards or districts are simply so many 
political slaves, to do the bidding of the men who manipulate the 
‘¢ machine.”’ 

Such a state of affairs needs no comment ; further illucidation 
of the shortcomings of the present system is unnecessary. The 
facts tell their own story. Nor do these evil results come from 
the so-called gerrymandering practice ; the gerrymander may, 
and in many cases does, accentuate the injustice, but it is not 
the cause. It matters not how equitably the wards may be laid 
out, all the new or minority parties will be disfranchised. 

It will be seen that whether the government be good, bad, or 
indifferent, it is not what it professes to be, a popular govern- 
ment. It may on occasions be a good government, just as any 
despotism may be, but it is never an honest government ; it is a 
lie upon its face. But this is the least of the evils flowing from 
the polluted source. By dividing the city into arbitrary wards 
many citizens who earnestly desire the election of good men, and 
those who desire such aldermen but will not turn out and work 
at the primaries and at the polls on account of the prevalence of 
political debauchery in ward politics, are shut up in pens in 
in which the organized political machines are in the hands of the 
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lowest order of politicians ; and so effective is this organization 
that the running of opposition tickets is all but useless. There 
are in all of the wards large numbers of respectable citizens, some 
of whom vote the regular ticket to maintain party organization, 

some vote for the lesser of two evils, some do not vote at all and 
some waste their strength in ineffectual attempts to elect an 

independent ticket; all of which acts contribute to the aggran- 

dizement of the ‘‘ machine’’ element. 

It is no answer to say that if the preachers and deacons 
worked as hard as the saloon keepers they would have the same 
advantage. They will not; they cannot. Not only does it re- 
quire an utter lack of conscience to be a successful city politi- 
cian under present conditions, but this must be coupled with 
exceptional shrewdness and long schooling in evil ways. The 
remedy necessary for this state of affairs must be such as will 
take from the dishonest politician his unnatural powers, and 
place him on the same vantage ground as the honest citizen. 
To do this it is not necessary to take the franchise from the evil 
disposed, but to make the franchise of the well disposed as 
effective. The lovers of good government must be freed from 
the restrictions of ward boundaries which prevent them from 
joining their forces with their fellows throughout the city. They 
must have, in a word, proportional representation. If under a 
simple form of proportional representation the better class of 
Democrats shall elect as many aldermen as they are numerically 
entitled to ; and if the better class of Republicans shall do the 
same, the two together will outnumber the saloon element. 
And, while in national politics one party may be for free trade 
and the other for a protective tariff, there will be nothing to 
prevent a combination of their forces in the council to secure an 
honest administration of municipal affairs. 

It has been the misfortune of proportional representation to 
be presented to the public as a theoretically perfect method of 
electing representatives. Its advocates have laid so much stress 
upon its equitable features that they have overlooked its practi- 
cal points. Hence many people have come to consider it as a 
speculative principle of government, to be desired, but not to be 
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attained until all, or at least a majority, of the voters shall have 
entered the realms of speculative philosophy. As a matter of 
fact, proportional representation can be applied to-day in a form 
so simple as to be within the comprehension of any voter, and 
yet be so perfect in its operation as to secure all the benefits of 
the most elaborate form. 

Under the form of the quota system it may be required : 

1. That all aldermen shall be elected from the city at large. 

2. That each party, or body of voters, numerous enough to 
fill a quota at the preceding election of aldermen, or which is 
supported by a petition of such a number of voters, may nomi- 
nate as many candidates as it sees fit, up to the whole number to 
be elected. 


3. That the voter shall vote his party ticket as a whole, desig- 
nating thereon such names as he prefers. _ 

4. That the vote of the city shall be divided by the number 
of aldermen to be elected, to get the quota, or number of votes 
necessary to elect one alderman. 

5. That the vote of each party shall be divided by this quota 


to determine the number of aldermen to which each is entitled. 

6. That the successful candidates shall be taken from their 
respective tickets in the order of preference as expressed by the 
voters. 

Take as an illustration the election of New York aldermen in 
1892. There were 280,403 votes cast in the city, not counting 
the blank and defective ballots. This number divided by thirty, 
the number of aldermen to be elected, gives as the quota 9,347. 
That is to say, if 280,403 votes are to elect thirty aldermen, 
9,347 votes, or one. thirtieth of the whole number, should elect 
one alderman. The Tammany Democrats polled 166,696 votes, 
which, divided by the quota, 9,347, gives seventeen full quotas, 
and a remainder of 7,797 votes. The Republicans polled 99,463 
votes, which by the same process, makes ten full quotas, and a 
remainder of 5,993. The County Democracy polled 4,384 votes ; 
the Prohibitionists, 2,501; the People’s party, 831; the Social 
Laborites, 5,682; and the Independents, 846. There being still 
three aldermen to be chosen, they are taken from the parties 
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which have the largest unfilled quotas—Tammany, the Republi- 
can, and the Social Labor parties. This gives eighteen Tam- 
many men, eleven Republicans, and one Social Laborite, which 
is as nearly exact as that number of votes can be apportioned 
among that number of men. It will be seen by this apportion- 
ment, that Tammany, with 59 per cent of the votes, gets 60 per 
cent of the representation ; the Republicans, with 35 per cent of 
the votes, get 36.7 per cent of the representation ; while the 
Social Laborites, with 2 per cent of the votes, get 3.3 per cent 
of the representation. This is a very different result from 
what did actually occur, in which Tammany, with 60 per cent of 
the votes, elected 100 per cent of the aldermen. 

It will, of course, be seen that this is not a fair illustration of 
the workings of the proposed plan of proportional representa- 
tion, for the.reason that the voters, knowing the uselessness of 
voting any other ticket than the one of the majority party, did 
not vote as they really wished. Had they been assured that 
their votes would have been joined with others throughout the 
city they would have voted their real choice. Many who voted 
for Tammany would have supported some other party, some 
would have voted for independent candidates, and had the party 
managers known that the voters in the ‘“‘fixed’’ wards could 
vote for other tickets just as effectively as for the ones they did 
vote, there would have been a different class of candidates pre- 
sented. 

Under such a system the voters of whatsoever political faith 
may combine with their fellows throughout the city and secure 
representation according to their numbers. There are no wasted 
majorities, no hopeless minorities; every vote bears directly 
upon the final result. A vote in one part of the city counts for 
as much as one in any other part of the city. The massing of 
debauched voters in certain wards, that they may be able to 
decide the election by voting as a unit, will be done away with ; 
the dishonest appeal to the various nationalities, the German, 
Irish, or Polish elements will meet with little response. No 
matter how well disciplined these elements may be they can 
secure representation only in proportion to their numbers. 
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There will be no such aldermen as are now seen put up in 
‘‘fixed’’ wards ; every candidate will be voted for or against by 
every voter in the city. 

It is true that there will be the same desire on the part of dis- 
honest men to secure the election of corrupt men, but the means 
of attaining their desires will be so limited that honest men will 
no longer tolerate their leadership. Every independent move- 
ment which polls enough votes to fill one quota is sure of the 
election of one man; and every man so elected by the inde- 
pendent parties means one less for the old parties. This will 
produce two good effects: it will stimulate independent thought 
and action, and it will curb the ‘‘machine”’ element in politics. 
When politicians realize that their candidates must pass the in- 
spection of the whole city, and that the voters can vote one 
ticket as effectively as another, or may even nominate candi- 
dates of their own, then, and not till then, will they have a care 
as to the character of the men they put before the public. 

It has long been the desire of the reformers of our system of 
electing representatives, that some form of proportional repre- 
sentation should be used; but they have always been met by the 
politician with the objection that the system is too complicated 
for the comprehension of the ordinary voter. This objection 
cannot be urged against the quota system. It requires no more 
information on the part of the voters than do the present 
methods; nor does the work of the election officers become any 
more complicated under it. It avoids the uncertainty of the 
original Hare system on the one hand, and the complexity of 
of the Swiss system on the other; while, so far as practical re- 
sults are concerned, it is not inferior to either. 

It is evident, therefore, that the complaint of the failure of 
popular government in cities is not well founded. Failure there 
has been, signal and complete, but it has not been the result of 
popular suffrage; it has been the result of systematic and 
universal disfranchisement of the voters through the election of 
aldermen by means of the district system. Abolish these dis- 
tricts, or wards, and allow the voters to combine with their fel- 
lows throughout the city in the choice of aldermen, and then 
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should failure result, it will be time to condemn popular govern- 
ment, and appeal to the rule of classes. When a majority of 
the representatives represent a majority of the people, then, 
and not till then, can we test the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. 

STOUGHTON COOLEY. 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE LAW. 


BY NORMAN T. MASON. 


HE unusual prominence which has been given the recent 
federal decisions involving the relations of labor and 
capital has a tendency to create the impression that. these de- 
cisions must be unwarranted innovations upon the old law and 
precedents, which, if followed, will prove highly dangerous, 
if not destructive, to the rights of organized labor. Such an 
impression is most deplorable, not merely because it is an 
injustice to the courts which rendered the decisions in question, 
but because it creates a feeling of distrust and disrespect neces- 
sarily subversive of the law and institutions upon which our 
entire political system is based. 

The fundamental concept of our government and laws, as they 
now exist, is the greatest liberty to each individual compatible 
with an equal degree of liberty to every other individual ; any 
conduct of self or use of property, which is not injurious to 
another or to his property, is lawful. The law has no compul- 
sory process to enforce obedience to the positive precepts of the 
Golden Rule. It cannot compel one to do unto others as he 
would have them do unto him. It is forced to content itself 
with: the negative in morals—with the ‘thou shalt nots.’”’ The 
most it can do is to say, ‘‘Do not do unto others what you would 
not have them do unto you; if you do you shall be liable to fine, 
or imprisonment, or damages.”’ 

So long as this remains the theory of our government it is 
plain that one must be allowed to give or withhold his services as 
he sees fit; to employ or to refuse to employ ; to bestow his 
capital or his labor where, how, and when he pleases, free from 
the dictation of others, whether they be courts or individuals. 
This is justly considered one of the first and highest of civil 
rights. 
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Individuals or associations may accordingly agree among 
themselves not to work unless they can get a certain rate of 
wages ; they may choose their own employers, fix their own 
terms and serve man or Mammon according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. But while the law accords this liberty 
to one, it accords a like liberty to every other one. One may, it 
is said, reason with his fellow-workman and persuade him, if 
possible, to choose to abstain from work ; but as soon as persua- 
sion is abandoned for compulsion, and reason for threats, as soon 
as absolute freedom of choice is fettered by fear, no matter by 
what means or under what guise it is accomplished, the liberty 
of the one is invaded by the act of the other, and a civil wrong 
has been committed. 

Now, from a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, the law has held it to be a criminal conspiracy for two 
or more persons to corruptly agree to do some wrongful act or to 
do a lawful act by wrongful means. It matters not whether the 
act agreed to be done is itself indictable as a crime, or whether it 
is simply a civil wrong for which the wrongdoer is liable to 
damages only. The corrupt agreement is in either event a crime. 
If, then, a single individual seeks to interfere by threats or other- 
wise with his neighbor’s liberty to work or to refuse to work, or 
his employer’s liberty to hire or to refuse to hire, it is a civil 
wrong. If an association conspires to interfere in like manner 
with the liberty of an individual, or of many individuals, it is 
likewise a civil wrong, and, in addition, a criminal conspiracy. 

This is the law as it has been settled for years, and as it has 
been promulgated and enforced by the courts of most of the older 
states, as well as of England. 

Until comparatively recently, however, the law has sought to 
enforce obedience to these principles by punishing the wrong- 
doer after the commission of the wrong, either by imprisoning 
him or making him liable to damages. It has not undertaken to 
lay hands on him and compel him not to do the wrong before it 
has actually been committed. Such an undertaking involves an 
inquiry into the unexecuted intent of a man, which is one of the 
most unsatisfactory things in the law; it is more or less sum- 
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mary in its proceedings, is without the intervention of a jury 
and has been considered unnecessary because it has been assumed 
that the right to sue for and recover damages resulting from the 
infraction of one’s liberty was an ample and sufficient remedy. 

One of the earliest cases in which this old remedy was held to 
be inadequate, and the preventive remedy by injunction was 
employed, was that of Emack vs. Kane, decided by Judge Blod- 
gett, of the Federal Court, in February, 1888. The defendant 
had been sending to complainant’s customers circular letters 
threatening them with suits for infringement of defendant’s 
patent on a noiseless or muffled school slate. The court found 
that these threats were not made in good faith, with the inten- 
tion of carrying them into effect, but were simply for the purpose 
of intimidation and with the malicious intention of injuring or 
destroying the complainant’s business; and an injunction was 
granted restraining the defendant from sending any further 
circulars of the sort, partly upon the ground that the ordinary 
remedy of an action for damages would require a multiplicity ot 
suits, but principally because it would be entirely inadequate as 
compensation for the injury actually suffered. 

In July, 1888, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts sustained 
an injunction against the president and secretary of the Laster’s 
Protective Union, restraining them from causing to be carried in 
front of plaintiff’s shoe factory a banner upon which was printed 
a request that all lasters keep away from plaintiff’s place of busi- 
ness, ‘‘per order L.P.U.’’ From the surrounding circumstances 
this was held to be a threat made in accordance with a scheme to 
prevent workingmen from engaging with plaintiff, and illegal at 
common law. The injunction was granted here also because the 
injury to plaintiff's business could not be adequately compen- 
sated by damages merely, and because the act complained of was 
continuous in its character, and to obtain redress would require 
a continuous succession of damage suits. 

In January, 1891, the Federal Court for the Southern District 
of Ohio, Judge Sage, enjoined the Cincinnati Typographical 
Union, No. 3, and its officers and agents from boycotting the 
complainant and his newspaper. The acts complained of were 
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the publication and distribution of circulars, ete., addressed to 
workingmen and all persons interested in organized labor, re- 
questing them to have no dealings with, and to withdraw their 
patronage from, the complainant, because of his having broken 
repeated promises to unionize his office. The court conceded 
that, as the complainant had declared that he would employ no 
union men, the union had a right to say that its members would 
not patronize the complainant ; but it held that the combination 
went further than this; that it was an organized conspiracy to 
force printers to come into the union or be driven from their 
calling by want of employment, and to compel the complainant 
to surrender to the union or to submit to the destruction of his 
business. 

The labor troubles in the Couer d’ Alene mines of Idaho, which 
occurred in May and June, 1892, at about the same time as the 
Homestead troubles in Pennsylvania, were the occasion for the 
granting by District Judge Beatty of the same unusual remedy 
by way of prevention of future, instead of punishment of past, 
wrongs. At the suit of the Couer d’ Alene Consolidated and 
Mining Co. he enjoined the members of the Miners’ Union from 
interfering by the use of force, threats, or other means, with the 
complainant’s employees in the working of its mines. 

This was the condition of the law, and these were the prin- 
cipal precedents in existence at the time of the decisions in the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railway Company’s case, 
by Judges Taft and Ricks, in the United States Circuit Court, 
District of Ohio, and the decision by Judge Billings, in the case 
of the United States against the Workingmen’s Amalgamated 
Council of New Orleans and others, both decided in March last. 

The latter case was based entirely upon the provisions of the 
act of Congress to protect interstate and foreign trade against 
unlawful restraint and monopolies. It had no bearing, therefore, 
upon the question of:the power of the courts to interfere with 
organized labor, except in cases affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce. It was conceded that this act of Congress had its 
origin in the evils of massed capital, rather than in those of com- 


bined labor, but the court held the language of the act: ‘‘ Every 
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contract or combination in the form of trust or otherwise in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal’’—to be so broad 
as to evince an intent on the part of Congress to deal with the 
evil in its entirety, without regard to its source, whether in 
organized capital or organized labor. The facts upon which the 
case was decided were found to be that all the union men were 
made by their officers to discontinue business, including the 
transporting of goods destined for other states and foreign 
countries, in order to compel acquiescence by the warehousemen 
and draymen of New Orleans in the demands of their employees 
and subordinates. The employment of non-union men was 
resisted by the intimidation springing from the vast throngs of 
union men which assembled in the streets, and in some instances 
by violence. The result was an enforced stagnation of all the 
commerce which flowed through New Orleans. The court held 
that the combination of the defendants was in restraint of com- 
merce, within the prohibition of the Congressional act, and 
enjoined the defendants from further interfering with foreign and 
interstate traffic. The question of the propriety of the particular 
remedy adopted was not discussed, and the court was saved the 
embarrassment of attempting to enforce its decree by the cessa- 
tion of the strike and resumption of labor before the decision was 
announced. 

The case in the Ohio district was brought by the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor, and North Michigan Railroad Company against the 
Pennsylvania Company, and others, and an injunction was issued 
against the defendants, restraining them from refusing to ex- 
tend to the complainant the same facilities extended to others 
for the exchange of interstate traffic.. If the complainant was 
entitled to an injunction against the defendant railroad compan- 
ies, it necessarily followed that it was entitled to an injunction 
against the officers and agents of those companies, because 
through them only could the companies act. The companies 
could not be compelled to act as common carriers ; that is, if 
they chose, they might avoid the effect of the injunction order 
by going out of business entirely—throwing up their franchise. 
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But as long as they did business at all they could be compelled 
to do it without discriminating against any particular kind of 
business. So with their employees; they could not be com- 
pelled to work for the companies, or to run their engines—they 
could avoid the effect of the injunction by refusing to work at 
all, by ceasing to be employees of the company, since no court 
would undertake to compel a man to render, against his will, 
services which require the exercise of skill or judgment ; but if 
the workmen remain in the employ of the company, doing its 
business for it, they can be compelled to make no discrimination 
between the various classes of business entrusted to them. If 
they undertake to haul freight trains for the company, and dis- 
obey the mandate of the court by refusing to haul some particu- 
lar car, they will be punished for contempt. Accordingly, upon 
an application to punish certain engineers and firemen of the 
Lake Shore Company, one of the defendants, for contempt in 
refusing to handle a train containing cars billed for the Ann 
Arbor road, District Judge Ricks released four of the engineers 
and their firemen, who had quit the service of their company 
in order to avoid compliance with the injunction order. In the 
course of his opinion, the judge considered the general princi- 
ples of law applicable to the duties of railroad engineers and 
firemen, stating that it was an implied condition of their 
employment, as it is of the employment of all agents and 
servants, that they would not leave their service or refuse 
to perform their duties, when such action would imperil 
lives committed to their care, or destroy property in- 
volving irreparable loss and injury, and he intimated that for 
such cases there might be some other remedy than the ordinary 
suit for damages for breach of the contract of employment, which 
may be brought by the employer. He did not attempt to decide, 
however, that the court would undertake to enjoin the employee 
from quitting under such circumstances, but confined himself to 
the position that the courts could grant partial relief, at least, in 
such cases, by restraining employees from acts of commission of 
violence or intimidation, or from enforcing rules of organization, 
which would result in irreparable injury to their employers and 
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the public. As to the remaining engineer, the court found that 
though he said ‘‘I quit,’? when asked to haul an Ann Arbor car, 
yet that he did not in fact do so, or intend to do so; he was 
accordingly adjudged guilty of contempt and fined $50.00 and 
costs. 

The other order in the Ann Arbor case was made by Circuit 
Judge Taft upon a motion for a temporary injunction against P. 
M. Arthur, chief executive of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and one of the defendants in the case, to restrain him 
from promulgating, or continuing in force any rule of the 
brotherhood which required defendant’s employees to refuse to 
handle any interstate traffic destined to or from the Ann Arbor 
road. The rule in question, which was adopted at Denver three 
years ago, made it the duty of the members of the brotherhood 
to refuse to handle property belonging to any adjacent or con- 
necting road against which there was a legal strike, until the 
grievances of the employees of that road were amicably settled. 
Chief Arthur’s consent was necessary to a legal strike, and upon 
him devolved the duty of authoritatively advising the brother- 
hood that the time had come for the enforcement of the rule. 
The relief sought was based entirely upon the Interstate Com- 
merce act, which, however, in these particulars, is only declar- 
atory of the common law. That act requires all common carriers 
to afford equal facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
their respective lines and those connecting therewith, and makes 
any violation of the act, either by a corporation or any of its 
officers or persons employed by it, a misdemeanor. Anyone who 
aids or abets another in violating or procuring the violation: of 
this act, is, of course, equally guilty with him as a principal, and 
is also guilty of conspiring to commit an offense against the 
United States. The position, therefore, of those who conspire 
or agree together to procure or compel the violation of this act, 
by a refusal to handle the freight of a connecting road upon 
which there is a legal strike, is the same asif the act itself had 
never been passed ; it is equally a crime in eitherevent. This is 
upon the principle that, while one may ordinarily withhold or 
bestow his services as he sees fit, yet if he withholds or bestows 
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them for the purpose of procuring or compelling that which is a 
misdemeanor, he is guilty of a wrong, just as he would be if he 
withheld or bestowed anything else of value for a similar pur- 
pose. That is, the difference between a strike and a boycott is 
precisely the same as the difference between a gift and a bribe. 
Conduct in violation of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
act is not only criminal, but if it is followed by injury to any 
person or company, it is also a civil wrong for which damages 
can be recovered, just as is the case with acts done in furtherance 
of a conspiracy at common law. An infraction of the Interstate 
Commerce act by organized labor is therefore followed by much 
the same consequences as similar conduct would be if that act had 
not been passed. The only principle, therefore, in the Ann 
Arbor case which is in any wise new, is the remedy which was 
adopted in granting the injunction against Chief Arthur, re- 
straining him from promulgating Rule XI. of the brotherhood, 
and so aiding in procuring a wrongful violation by the defendants 
of the Interstate Commerce act. This remedy is based upon the 
inadequacy of the usual remedy of a suit for damages, and is in 
accordance with the precedents established by the cases first 
referred to in this article. The hardship of compelling railroad 
companies to perform their duties as common carriers by the 
writ of injunction, has not been commented upon, so far as I 
have seen, in any of the numerous articles upon the subject. 
Yet, if the injunction is justifiable against them, it must of neces- 
sity be equally justifiable against their employees, through whom 
alone they can act ; and-as the wrong committed and the dam- 
ages sustained are the same whether they result from the inde- 
pendent acts of the company’s superior officers or from the 
combined acts of its employees occupying subordinate positions, 
there is no reason why the remedy should be different in the 
one case from that in the other. And if an injunction is justi- 
fiable against the employees, it must likewise be justifiable 
against those who are seeking to render it of no effect by com- 
pelling its wholesale disregard. It is upon these principles that 
the Ann Arbor case was decided—principles which must appeal 
to the reason of all those who believe in civil liberty as embodied 
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in our present government and institutions. One man has not 
the right to deprive another of his rights; one has not the 
liberty to interfere with the liberty of another ; if such depri- 
vation or interference is attempted under circumstances which 
render the ordinary remedy of a suit for damages wholly inade- 
quate, there should be no hesitation in refusing to wait until the 
horse is stolen before locking the door. An ounce of prevention 
is sometimes better than a pound of cure. These principles 
apply to employers the same as employees, and their fearless 
exposition and application by the courts will accomplish not a 
little toward the final adjustment of what now seem to be the 
warring rights of capital and labor. 

NoRMAN T. MAson. 










THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 


BY GUY C. SIBLEY, OF THE DENVER BAR. 


N CONNECTION with the mighty strides recently made by 

Christianity, education, science, and invention toward 
realizing the idea of a ‘‘ universal brotherhood of man,” is it 
premature to contemplate the actual unity of all the nations of 
the earth under a single great association of states? 

In this wonderful age of steam and electricity, when Hong- 
Kong and London are nearer to New York than San Francisco 
and Philadelphia were but fifty years ago, it cannot be con- 
sidered absolutely Utopian for the imagination to look forward 
to a time when there may practically exist one great govern- 
ment for all the peoples of the earth. 

It has been absolutely demonstrated that this idea could never 
be carried out by the theory of Universal Conquest as Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Mohammed, and Napoleon dreamed of, nor by 
the impractical doctrine of extending the spiritual and temporal 
influences of the church, until an hierarchy should dominate 
independent states and make mere puppets of their rulers. 

The evolution of man as a gregarious being, from a nomadic 
barbarian, banded in tribes of a few hundreds or a few thou- 
sands, into highly civilized nations, numbering more than a 
LEundred millions, makes possible in him a still higher develop- 
ment in statecraft. A correct knowledge of the true science 
of government is of recent growth; certainly it has been 
practically demonstrated only within the past hundred years. It 
had just begun to dawn upon the minds of men, and received 
its first practical test when the Amphictyonic League, from 
motives of self-preservation, sprang into existence. A fter- 
wards in the thirteenth century arose the Hanseatic League and 
about the same time, or a little later, the Swiss Confederation. 
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Finally, ‘times noblest offspring,’’ the United States of America, 
demonstrated beyond all cavil the capacity of man for self- 
government by written codes. May there not be in the fecund 
womb of the future a still nobler offspring, which shall be to the 
American Republic as a giant to a pigmy ? 

Heretofore, the confederation idea was based upon the first 
natural law of self-defense, and confederations were formed for 
purposes offensive and defensive. Until recent times it was 
held as a maxim that nations were natural enemies, whereas 
peace is now considered their proper condition. With this new 
light that has dawned upon us, comes a desire to practically 
utilize this more modern and better idea, and to extend its 
principles throughout the world for the mutual benefit of all the 
nations, not for the primitive purposes-of conquest and destruc- 
tion, but for a higher and a nobler one of development. 

No one can deny that constitutional government is proven to 
be not only feasible, but eminently successful. The best plan 
for establishing a union of all the governments of the earth 
would be for the United States by accretion to admit them one 
by one, until we should have the ‘‘ United States of the Worid”’ 
instead of the ‘“‘United States of America.’’ Unfortunately, the 
world is not sufficiently advanced and educated up to that point 
where the ‘‘greatest constitutional republic’”’ that the world has 
ever seen could alone undertake the work. The next best plan 
_would be for all the governments of the earth to organize a 
great confederation of states and establish a supreme govern- 
ment under a written constitution. This would be nothing more 
than the expanding of the same principles that have for so long 
a time obtained in the making of treaties. 

As a model, while it might be improved upon, we have none 
better than the Constitution of the United States, and it stands 
to-day at the head of all governmental devices. Its adapta- 
bility to a universal government is far superior and more ex- 
pansive than can be found in any monarchical system. In 
formulating a constitution of the great republic of the world, 
we might still preserve the three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment, the executive, the legislative, and the judicial, each a 
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part of the government, and yet independent of each other. 
The executive should consist of a president, vice-president, 
cabinet officials, and their numerous subordinates. The 
legislative department might still consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, and the judicial be composed of 
judges appointed by the president and confirmed by the Senate. 
As the American Constitution is composed of principles 
evolved from the first experiment in Greece, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, down through the ages, including Magna Charta 
and the Petition of Right, so this supreme constitution could 
be made up of all that is practically best in all of them, and 
applied to the noblest and grandest experiment of all time. 
Such a work could not be fully accomplished in a few years, 
but, during the nineteenth century, it could be commenced and 
the question agitated. 

Even if it should not be consummated during the twentieth 
century, and even if it should fail of accomplishing all the good 
that might possibly result, still it would be a mighty stride 
toward what must eventually come. The Roman Empire was 
composed of a large number of smaller nations, and so are the 
Empires of Russia and Germany of to-day. If the first eight 
powers of the world, England, The United States, Russia, 
Austria, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, should come 
together in such a bond of national fellowship, the smaller 
powers would eventually come into the League from self- 
interest alone. The American Republic was not organized in a 
day, neither was its Constitution formulated and adopted ina 
week. The possibility of a union of the colonies and planta- 
tions of his Britannic Majesty, in America, was in the minds of 
men nearly fifty years before its accomplishment. The Consti- 
tution itself was not ratified and adopted by all the states until 
nearly three years after it had been ratified and adopted by a 
majority of them. 

A nation is ‘‘a society of people so organized as to govern 
themselves independently of foreign powers.’? Unless the 
states of this Union had voluntarily parted with some of their 
attributes of independence after peace was declared between 
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England and United States, each state, to-day, would be a 
nation. Could not the nations of the world cede some of their 
primal rights, still preserve their autonomy, and yet be more 
perfect ‘‘parts of one stupendous whole’? The first practical 
step to be taken in organizing this supreme government, these 
‘*United States of the World,’’ would be for this Republic to 
suggest a convention, and invite all the nations of the earth to 
send two delegates each, to this country. A suitable point for 
such a meeting would be in the city of Chicago, and a most 
appropriate day and time to open this Constitutional Conven- 
tion would be the 4th day of July in the year 1900. The 
proceedings could be carried on in three different languages, 
English, French, and Spanish, as these three languages are more 
universally known than all others. ‘What a magnificent specta- 
cle to usher in the new century! A convention of delegates 
from all the nations of the world, in convention assembled, to 
frame a governmental code for the world! What single event 
in human affairs could so enrapture the imaginations of all good 
men, as the contemplation of such a work? Under that great 
constitution, as under the American, there would be no religious 
qualifications for citizenship or holding office. The Christian, the 
Jew, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, wise and true men from 
Iceland, India, China, Patagonia, and the Soudan, and from the 
great civilized nations of the world, all would sit together in legis- 
lative conclave. Under that great constitution we should never 
again hear of partitioning one of the states of the republic of the 
world, except by its own consent. A war would be viewed with 
that same horror with which we now regard the Inquisition. It 
would be as unusual and absurd to mention or contemplate war 
between Russia and England, or between France and Germany, 
as it would be to speak of war between Texas and New York, 
or between Alabama and Illinois. Under that great constitution 
there could be no tariff laws, restricting and hampering com- 
merce, but nations would sell each in the other’s marts where the 
best price could be had, and would buy where they could pur- 
chase the cheapest. The expenses of the supreme government 
would be paid from the sale of public lands, for the government 
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would then own that entire portion of the earth which is unin- 
habited and which has not already become a part of some nation. 
The expenditures of the government, economically administered, 
could hardly exceed those of the United States of America to- 
day, for there would be no fraudulent pension claims, no 
standing armies and no bounties to be paid. 

Under the great constitution such men as Grover Cleveland, 
Gladstone, Bismarck and Castellar would be nominated for 
supreme president, while presidents, emperors, and kings would 
be elected senators. Ambassadors and ministers would be no 
longer necessary, and those able men who now represent their 
countries in such capacities, together with princes and governors 
of states, would be representatives in the great congresses. The 
Supreme Court would be the highest court of judicature in the 
world, and would determine such matters as the ‘‘ Eastern Ques- 
tion’’ and the ‘‘ Behring Sea Controversy.”’ 

After the supreme government was fully organized and in 
operation, then should begin the codification of the unwritten 
laws of nations, and instead of a long line of usages and prece- 
dents dating as far back as the earliest histories, obtaining their 
authority merely by the sanction of the public opinion of man- 
kind and enforced by the countless evils of war, we would con- 
solidate, systematize and adapt to the great government, the 
splendid labors of Grotius, Puffendorf, Bynkershoek, Burlama- 
qui, Vattel, Wheaton, Kent and Story and in a condensed and 
comprehensive form have a code of laws which should operate 
throughout the world, enacted by the great congress of nations. 
One system of currency would be common to all countries, and 
weights and measures be uniform. Under that great constitution 
the Nicaragua Canal and a bridge across Behring Strait would 
be constructed by private enterprises, having charters from the 
supreme government, and the stockholders would comprise 
capitalists from the Cape of Good Hope to St. Petersburg ; from 
Cape Horn to Iceland, from New York and London to Pekin, 
Calcutta and Constantinople. Railroads would be projected 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Paris, through Alaska and Siberia, 
crossing the bridge at Behring Strait. 
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This is the temporal destiny of mankind ; the establishment of 
one great supreme government to be known as the ‘ United 
States of the World.’’ The little leaven placed in the seething 
and boiling mass of humanity 400 years before the Christian era 
shall at the end of 2,300 years leaven the whole. That faith in 
self-government sown in American soil, and which, in 1776, 
seemed but as a mustard seed, shall grow gnto @ great govern- 
mental tree, and all the nations of the earth shall rest under its 
branches. 

Guy C. SIBLEY. 
















A PLEA FOR NEPOTISM. 


BY CHARLES RUBINSON. 


R. JEFFERSON, writing to a friend after he had retired 

from the presidency, said: ‘‘In the course of the trusts 
I have exercised through life with powers of appointment, I can 
say with truth and with unspeakable comfort that I never did 
appoint a relation to office, and that merely because I never saw 
the case in which some one did not offer, or occur, better quali- 
fied.’’ President Cleveland, shortly after his last accession to 
office, announced that he intended to adopt the Jeffersonian rule 
not to appoint a relative to office. ‘That settles it,’”’ he remarked, 
when a certain well-known congressman urged on him the 
appointment of a candidate for office, on the ground that he was 
related to the president. ‘‘ That settles it; his name cannot be 
considered.’’ The president then read the congressman a lecture 
on the evils of nepotism, and declared that it was his intention 
to discourage it as long as he was chief executive. It is hardly 
probable, however, that the president’s example in refusing to 
appoint his own relatives to office will be followed very closely 
or generally by other members of his party who have places 
within their gift. 

Nepotism has never been regarded as a serious offense either 
by Democrats or Republicans. It-is not confined to any party 
or indeed to any country. It has prevailed since the earliest 
times, and will continue to be practiced as long as public men 
‘are blessed with relatives and patronage. After all, it is only 
natural that favoritism should be shown to relations to the 
neglect of others having equal claims, and that political ‘‘plums ”’ 
should be bestowed in consideration of relationship to the be- 
stower rather than of merit or of legal claim. Mr. Cleveland’s 
announcement that ‘‘no relatives need apply,’’ was probably 
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not intended as a rebuke to anybody and will be found to be only 
the statement of the policy of the president, yet it caused con- 
siderable discussion at the time, owing to the extent which 
nepotism is practiced in Washington. Indeed, the ‘‘ family 
fever’? was never so epidemic as it is at present. The vice- 
president’s first official act was to appoint his son his private 
secretary. He has since secured the Belgium mission for his 
brother-in-law, and installed various other members of his 
family in minor positions. So again, the secretary of the treas- 
ury chose his son to be chief clerk of the department over 
which he presides. A majority of President Cleveland’s other 
' appointees likewise signalized their accession to office by select- 
ing their relatives for lucrative positions. Indeed, from all 
appearances it looks as if the members of the new administration 
were determined to look out for their ‘‘sisters, their cousins, 
and their aunts,’’ so to speak. During one week in March a 
prominent senator procured a foreign mission for his brother-in- 
law, another had his son-in-law appointed a judge of the United 
States Court of Indian Territory, the brother-in-law of a third 
was made chief of an important division in the War Depart- 
ment, and the brother of a fourth was made marshal of his state. 
A large majority of the clerks thus far appointed to the Senate 
committees are sons of the chairmen, and the number will 
doubtless be increased later on, while many Democratic repre- 
sentatives are expecting at the next session of the House to add 
$1,000 to their annual income by appointing members of their 
families as their personal clerks under the new law. Two 
distinguished senators having no sons available have selected 
their daughters as clerks of the committees of which they are 
chairmen. 

Does anybody really think any worse of these men for thus 
“‘doing their duty’’ toward those nearest to them instead of 
giving away these comfortable berths to strangers? Let us put 
ourselves in their places before we criticise them and ask our- 
selves whether we would not do the same thing if we could. 

Apart from the natural desire to see one’s relatives ‘well 
fixed,’’ they are probably every whit as capable, and certainly 
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more likely to prove trustworthy, officials than any outsiders, 
who must necessarily be chosen on hearsay evidence of charac- 
ter and ability; certainly their claims to ‘‘recognition’’ are 
stronger. When Pope Leo was once questioned as to why he 
had created his brother a cardinal he replied simply, ‘‘ Because 
he is my brother.’’ Milman tells us that Alexander V. was 
safe from nepotism because ‘‘he was without kindred or rela- 
tions.’ This was an excellent reason, and is the only one that 
can seriously be urged against the practice. 

When President Harrison appointed several members of his 
family to important positions he was pursued with abuse by the 
Democratic press, as if he had done something disgraceful, yet 
we doubt if anyone thought worse of the ex-president for pass- 
ing over the hungry horde of office-seekers in favor of his rela- 
tives. Indeed, he was rather admired for having the courage 
of his convictions in this particular. So, again, the Liberal 
papers in England nicknamed the late lord chancellor of Eng- 
land the ‘‘Lord High Jobber,’’ owing to the genial alacrity 
with which he persistently provided his large family with 
pleasant ‘‘berths’’ without stopping to consider their peculiar 
fitness or unfitness for the positions. 

We are told by political moralists that nepotism is an evil and 
a pernicious practice. Some of these mental dyspeptics even go 
so far as to contend that if a high official cannot conduct the 
office he holds without the help of his son, his son-in-law, 
nephew, or other relative, he should either pay the salary of his 
family dependents out of his own pocket, or he should resign. 
This argument is, on the face of it, absurd. Although the 
majority of writers would have us believe that the trend of 
public opinion is against nepotism, I doubt very much if this-is 
really the case. Indeed, I believe that the late president who 
thrust his relatives into the public service whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, and the present vice-president who is assiduously 
following General Harrison’s example in this respect, are really 
on the popular side of the question. Of course, the practice of 
appointing relatives to office may be and sometimes is abused, 
just as the pardoning power and various other powers vested in 
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executive officers are abused, but as a rule the statesman who 
provides places for his own family before taking care of his con- 
stituents is much more apt to make an honest official than is the 
would-be reformer who waxes eloquent on the abominations of 
nepotism. 

CHARLES ROBINSON. 



































THE RAUB GRAVITY OR THREE-CYLINDER ENGINE: 
THE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE FUTURE. 


BY THE REV. W. R. COVERT. 


N THIS fast age, when, as Carlyle says, ‘‘the race of life has 

become intense.’’ A new motor that promises to carry one 
across the continent in less than half the time now required 
must be of general public interest. A locomotive that can 
make 100 miles per hour, with no smoke and with a saving of 
60 per cent of the fuel, must in a short time supercede all rail- 
way engines of the present pattern. 

Fast time trains have been a fascinating desideratum of mod- 
ern travelers ever since the locomotive made 20 miles an hour. 
By great exertions she was then forced to 30 and 45 miles, which 
speed was considered a grand engineering success, until the 
fashion of our times ‘‘to take the world in at a sight,’’ specu- 
lated on 60 miles as a ‘‘go’’ and 100 miles as the ‘“‘style.’’* 
The speed of a railroad train is, however, not easily determined, 
and although certain possibilities of an engine may be forced by 
an extreme velocity of its cylinder pistons and the diameter of 
its drivers, its practicability depends rather on the nature and 
conditions of the road and the weights which she is expected to 
haul over certain grades within a given time in order to secure 
the economical effects requisite to pay not only expenses but 
reasonable dividends to the capital invested. 

Hence the millennium of 60 and 100 miles schedule time 
trains will remain an unsolved problem as long as engineers 
and mechanics fail to improve the ordinary engine to pass an 
elevation of 50 feet per mile with intermediate grades of 100 






* The editor of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS acknowledges an invitation to 
be one of the passengers on a train of ten Pullman cars to be drawn from this city to 


Chicago in ten hours by a Raub locomotive. The trip is to be made in September or 
October, next. 
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feet at an average speed of 60 to 100 miles per hour, moving at 
least five Pullman cars or 200,000 pounds of weight, besides the 
weight of the engine and her tender. 

The most powerful ordinary engines of our times have thus 
far not been able to comply with these demands, and this by 
reason of the following irreparable defects in the merely routine 
construction of the same, to wit : 

First—They lack the establishment of their center of gravity, 
and thus the location of their motive power at or within the 
transverse vertical plane. 

Second—The unavoidable result of this deficiency is not only 
her unbalanced condition with its consequent pounding and 
oscillations, but the imposition of a dead weight averaging 
33 per cent of her total weight, and hence the maintenance of 
the same at a dead loss of its expenses incurred and the reduc- 
tion of her freight power, equivalent to its ratio of decreased 
actual tractive force. 


Third—The width of her firebox is limited by the width of her 


frame and the gauge of the road, in consequence of which the 
length of the grates exceed the limits of its combustive center 
and thus the combustion becomes defective. 

Fourth—The economical use of fuel and the production and 
maintenance of the requisite hot gases within a given time 
demand a better diffusion of its caloric heat, and thus a more 
scientific construction of its boilers. 

These deficiencies of the ordinary engine have now been suc- 
cessfully, completely, and practically supplied by the Raub 
Power Locomotive, which lately demonstrated on the Erie rail- 
road that the leading principle underlying its construction, 
presenting an engine of 16 x 24 inch cylinders, 62-inch drivers, 
62 tons of weight, two four-foot boilers with only 900 square 
feet of heating surface, competed not only with a conceded 
average economical gain of 50 per cent in tractive force against 
an Erie service engine of 20 x 24 inch cylinder, five-foot boiler, 
and 2,000 square feet heating surface, but its system inferred all 
the requisite means to,construct and operate a type of central 
power engines with a capacity to pull even ten Pullman cars at 
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an average speed of seventy-five miles an hour over an elevation 
of fifty miles and intermediate grades of 100 feet per mile with- 
out increasing the standard velocity of the pistons, nor the 
practicable diameter of her drivers of six feet. 

This momentous engine will henceforth be known as the Raub 
Gravity Pngine, which, besides many other essentials, differs 
principally from the original central power engine by her intro- 
duction of three instead of two cylinders and a compound 
gliding and rotary flue boiler, of 200 pounds standard steam. 
The economical advantages of this class of engines are now the 
following, to wit : 

First—By placing the third cylinder exactly into the plumb- 
line of her center of gravity, its centrifugal force attains a 
supremacy of power absorbing any tangent pressure due to 
common irregularities of engine and track, which may other- 
wise interfere with its steadiness of motion. Thus the centrifugal 
force directs not only the course of the engine and confines the 
train to the center line of the track, but keeps them there against 
any secondary influences to be brought about by its steady march, 
which condition is obviously identical with the greatest possible 
safety of the engine and train at any attainable speed. 

Second—One revolution of the drivers is due to every two 
revolutions of a two-cylinder engine. Supposing now that 
the three pistons of the gravity engine connect with its relative 
cranks at an alternate angle of 60 degrees and start from a dead 
center, then pass the motions of the pistons in the following 
order : 







I. Cyl. IT. Cyl. ITE, Cyl. 
degrees. degrees. degrees. 
dead center 60 120 
60 120 dead center 
120 dead center 240 
dead center 240 800 
240 800 dead center 
350 dead center 60. 
dead center 60 120 












3 D.C. 2D. C. 2D. C. 

Thus each crank passed six dead centers in motion, and hence 
the drivers made three full revolutions, or if the piston velocity 
was 396 revolutions per minute, the crank axle made 396-6, 
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equal to 66, and the drivers 33 revolutions, while two cylinders 
of the same piston velocity would have made 44 piston and 22 
driver revolutions. 

Hence, the all-absorbing problem of fast time schedule trains 
has now been successfully solved by creating a motive power 
which enables the increase of the revolutions of the drivers 
without increasing the velocity of the cylinder position, or 
applying multiple gearings, since the steam enters the three 
cylinders within the same time as required for two cylinders. 

Third—When one piston of a two cylinder engine driver 
arrives at its terminus and its crank is at dead center, the piston 
of the other cylinder makes half its stroke, and hence the 
motive power works only with half a cylinder of steam. 

When, however, the first of the three cylinder pistons arrives 
at its terminus, the second passes into two thirds, and the third 
into one third of its stroke, and hence the motive power works 
with a full cylinder of steam, and thus not only the working 
capacity of the motive power, but its tractive force, has been 
doubled. 


In order to explain these economical advantages more com- 
prehensively we will now calculate the working capacities of 
ordinary and- Raub engines of equal dimensions and weight. 

ORDINARY ENGINES. 


Two egttnters 18 x 24 inches, driver 6 feet, mean steam 125 pounds, 
weight 75 tons, 
1. Tractive force 18 x 18 x 24 x 125~—72............... 13,500 Ibs. 
2. Dead weight, 33 per cent 4,455 - 
8. Corrected tractive force 9,045 Ibs. 
4. Resistance by friction, irregularities of road, and 
wind, at = miles speed, 20 Ibs. 
“ec “e 99 “ec 
on sc “cc 66 “c 
Resistance of gravity at 100 ft. per mile, 22 Ibs. 
50 “é sé 
95 “cc “ec “e oe a“ 
Resistance of velocity of 20M.‘ ‘ 10 * 
40 “e “ec 17 “es 
60 “ec “ec 29 “ce 
80 “cc “e 43 te 
100 a“ se 60 “ec 
Load on level at 20 miles speed, 9 ,045—10=904 tons. 
45 te 6h 9459 
60 “ce sé se ““ 29=312 » “ec 
100 ec “ec “ee ee 66187 “sé 
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LOAD ON GRADES OF 50 FEET PER MILE. 
20 miles speed, 13, 500-- 57=237 tons, equal : Pullmans. 


9,045 57=160 

pes “cc “e 13 500 “ee 65=208 sc sc 7 ae 
“cc “ce “é 9,045 * 65=140 ae “ec 5 “ce 
eo “« “ 18600" 778175 “¢ “ g@ « 
se “ce “es 9.0. m te W7=117 ce “ec 4 “é 
80 “é se 13.500 “ 90150 a“ ce 3 “ce 
“ “ec “cc 9,045 4c 90100 sé se 3 “ec 

100 “ 6 = 13500100185 “© 
“cc “ ac 9,045 * sc =90 sé ce 38 “ 





NoTe.—Provided the ordinary engine could maintain 125 pounds of 
steam, and assumed that her tractive force as commonly calculated is 
13,500 pounds, then it is expected of her to pull the relative weight and 
number of Pullmans at 30,000 pounds each over continuous grades of 
fifty feet per mile at the speeds given, while the corrected tractive 
force has been proved by the trials of the Raub engine to correspond 
more closely with the facts, and hence the Pullmans due to 9,045 pounds 
of tractive force may be better substituted. Though there is now 
hardly a railroad in operation with fifty feet continuous grades, and 
experience proves that no ordinary engine can maintain 125 pounds of 
steam, it is a matter of great economical interest to permit the con- 
struction of such roads, and thus we will now see what the capacities 
of three-cylinder Raub engines of 200 and 125 pounds maintained steam 
are. 


THE RAUB PASSENGER ENGINE. 
Three cylinders, 17 x 24 inches, drivers six feet, weight 75 tons, mean 
steam 200 and 125 pounds. 

1. Tractive force, 18 x 18 x 24 x 200, 72, 40,000 and 27,000 Ibs. 


9 


2. Load on level at 60 miles Speed.. 40, 000 — 29 = 1,380 tons 


rade ‘ ..-27,000 = 
3. ” evel at 100 - -.. 40,000 "_* i. ©“ 
“ rade “ee ae -:. 27,000 “ec 66 “ce 410 “ee 
4. = evel at 60 oe 40,000 ee we. * 
+4 50 ft. grade at 60 miles 
See 27,000 “* 76 ‘§ 355 * 
5. a level at 80 miles speed....40,000 ‘ 85 “ 470 ‘ 
~~ 50 ft. grade at 80 miles 
RE rere ! ee eed > long 
6. sé: level at 100 miles one. 40,000 —— . oa. 
“ec grade “ec 27,000 “ 100 “cc 270 e 


Which figures of 5 and 6 show conclusively how the centrifugal force 
aids speed and heavy grades. The trials with the ‘‘central power ”’ have 
further demonstrated that she even raised her steam from 125 to 160 
pounds while passing a grade of fifty feet, and this with her improved 
boilers, may be relied upon to maintain 125 pounds of steam as a 
minimum when her standard is 200 pounds. ; 


Many most excellent inventions find their way into use very 
slowly on account of the great expense in changing from the old 
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to the new, but this will not long stand in the way of the intro- 
duction of the Raub locomotives. 


ESTIMATE ON PLANT. 


A modern locomotive factory ought to be completely provided 
with all the necessary working machinery to save not only 
‘‘labor,’”’? but time. All our present factories are patched-up 
concerns, which by reason of the detached combination of work- 
shops incur a dead expense of an average of $500 per engine in 
handling material. The United States operates at present nearly 
35,000 locomotives, which at best have a natural life of ten 
years. Hence the market of the country calls annually for 3,500 
new engines to maintain its stock. A work to deliver an engine 
daily, or 300 per annum, demands : 


—_ 


One hundred acres of land at $200 

Fireproof buildings at 500 x 500 ft 

Store-rooms for coal, iron, and finished material. 
Railroad, switch and station house 
Round-house for deposit engines 

Gas and water works 


. 
] 


Working machinery 

Auxiliary machinery and motive power 
Stables, horses, wagons, etc 

Drawings, engineering, and supervision 
Patterns, office, and traveling expenses 
Stock of coal, iron, etc., for six months 
Working capital for six months 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
if 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11, 


— 
> 9° fo 


PROFITS OF LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURE. 


The average profit on ordinary engines ranges from $2,500 to 
$4,000 per engine. © 

Raub engines of 60 tons can be manufactured at a cost of 
$10,000, and easily sold at $15,000; 70-ton engines at $13,500 
cost and sold for $18,000 ; 75-ton fast time passenger engines of 
60 miles per hour at a cost of $13,500, and sold for $20,000 ; an 
80-ton passenger engine of 100 miles speed cost $15,000, and 
sold at $22,500; an 80-ton freight engine cost $16,000 and sold 
at $25,000. 

However, these figures above stated are in no way extrava- 
gant, but cheaper than the ordinary charges, when it is con- 
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sidered that the Raub engines will save by their advantages in 
one month the increase in purchase price. 


A PRACTICAL TEST. 


Official report of the general superintendent of the New York, 
Lake Erie, & Western R.R. Company, on the trials of the Raub 
locomotive : 


** To all whom it may concern : 

‘*In compliance with the request of Dr. Christian Raub, the 
the inventor and patentee of the Raub central power locomotive, 
I have caused a number of trials to be made on the tracks of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, from April 1st to 
September ist last, for the purpose of testing the practical 
results of the fundamental principles ruling the construction of 
the engine and to inquire into the inducements afforded by 
those results as to its usefulness and superiority for railroad 
purposes. Though built and tendered as an experimental 
engine, she is in plan and composition a fully developed 
machine, weighing 130,000 pounds, the elementary construction 
of which complies strictly with the first claim of its patent, 
which reads as follows: ‘I claim a locomotive in which the 
motive power is established at and within the transverse vertical 
plane of its center of gravity, and in which the component parts 
of her construction are equally and symmetrically distributed to 
said center of gravity, substantially as set forth.’ 

‘‘This engine impresses the thinking observer with the con- 
viction that he has to deal with a radical departure from the 
routine construction of ordinary engines, and thus must be pre- 
pared to meet with many novelties and surprises resulting from 
said principle, a logical explanation of which is obviously be- 
yond the province of this report. It is a matter of time and ex- 
perience to establish all the economical effects emanating from 
that principle, the salient points of which center, however, 
obviously in the location of the motive power, ‘at and within 
her vertical center of gravity,’ which as a fundamental law of 
nature controls all power and velocity of motion in its various 
applications and exertions and thus-implies naturally many 
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economical possibilities for which our present rules of inquiry as 
to cause and effect fail to account. 

‘The principal elements forming the body of the engine con- 
sist of a central dome with inserted stack of eighteen inches 
diameter, resting on top chambers of a central turret, which 
receive the exit hot gases of two return flues of 14 x 24 inches, 
which extend over the top of the boilers; of a central axle 
passing below said turret from frame to frame, carrying the 
eccentrics and link motion, besides a disc wheel at either end 
provided with an extension pitman by means of which the 
vertical playing main rod transmits the motive power to the 
relative set of side rods and thus to the driving wheels ; of two 
fireboxes measuring respectively 333 inches by four feet six 
inches ; of two boilers with a flue barrel of four feet diameter, 
containing 132 flues of two inches diameter and five feet six 
inches long; of two vertical cylinders of 16 x 24 inches riveted 
to the turret; of eight drivers of 62-inch diameter each ; of one 
coal bunker and joint water tank at either side of the boiler 
standing at the foot board ; of a conduit water pipe, connecting 
all pipes for simultaneous feeding by one manhole; of all other 
details of common use in ordinary engines. According to these 
dimensions the engine contains a heating surface of 900 square 
feet and a traction force of 7,000 pounds. 

‘‘The practical results obtained and of public interest are as 
follows : 

‘‘ First—The engine carried 70 pounds of steam and when 
ordered to hitch to a train of loaded cars, in the Paterson yard, 
she went away with it without any difficulty, while the Erie 
service engine No. 445, of 19 x 24 inch cylinder, 1,275 square 
feet heating surface, 48 inch drivers, and 80 pounds of mean 
steam, had failed to even move a wheel of same train. 

‘‘The traction force of the Raub engine is 16 x 16 x 24 x 70 
x 62, equal to 7,000 pounds. 

‘‘The traction force of the Erie engine is 19 x 19 x 24 x 60 
divided by 48, equal to 14,400 pounds, wkich leaves a balance 
in favor of the Erie engine of 7,400 pounds. 

‘Here is one of the surprises for which the ordinary rules of 
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inquiry into the cause and effect of locomotive mechanics fail to 
give any feasible or reliable explanation, and hence the possi- 
bilities due to this demonstration have to be left to further ex- 
periments. But no matter what causes may have existed, the 
fact remains that the Erie engine with a superior traction force 
of 7,400 pounds failed to do the work accomplished by the Raub 
engine with but 7,000 pounds of traction force. There can be no 
doubt that she exerted a traction force far in excess of No. 445, 
which evidently established an economical gain equal to its 
equivalent in fuel, friction, freightage, and expenses, which 
justice and equity demand should be credited to the relative 
economical merits and advantages of the Raub engine.”’ 
EXPLANATION OF INVENTOR AND PATENTEE. 

‘“‘The reason why 445 failed to move the train is simply 
this: Having but a nominal tractive force of 14,400 pounds its 
dead weight of 33 per cent ought.to be deducted from it and 
the balance divided by 45 as the coefficient of the resistance by 
gravity of a grade of fifty feet per mile due to the curved incline 
in which No. 445 stood at the time at a dead stop. Hence 
14,400 minus 4,752 leaves 9,468, divided by 45, leaves 214 tons 
as the load she should have drawn, while the load was 240 tons, 
and thus No. 445 was overloaded with 26 tons, and certainly 
could not move the train of twelve cars. Still the Raub engine 
should have drawn only 7000-45, equal to 155.5 tons, which is 
partly due to her perfectly balanced condition, and the evident 
fact that the dead weight of No. 445 was larger than 33 per cent 
and the fractional reduction of the coefficient of gravity from 
45 to 20, when 7000-30 equal 233 tons, and hence the Raub 
engine could have drawn nineteen tons more. 

‘*Second—The second trial was induced by the apparent 
inherent superior tractive force of the Raub engine, supposed 
to be able to pull the heaviest train of the Erie service, of an 
average weight of 380,000 pounds, requiring an Erie service 
engine of 20 x 24 inch cylinders, 125 pounds mean steam, 64 
inch wheel, and 2,000 square feet of heating surface, and this 
representing a tractive force 20 x 20 x 24 x 125, divided by 64, 
equal to 20,000 pounds. 
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‘‘The Raub engine started with 150 pounds of steam and took 
seventeen heavy refrigerator cars and one caboose, equal to 400, - 
000 pounds, from an incline grade and delivered them at Suffern, 
a distance of twenty-seven miles, at a running time of one hour 
and fifteen minutes, and raised steam from 125 pounds to 160 
pounds, while passing the Ramsey Hill grade of fifty feet to the 
mile, which speed is equal to an average of 21.7 miles per hour. 
However, the question at issue is, not what the engine has done, 
but what she reasonably could have been asked todo. The 
load which an engine is expected to pull at a certain speed over 
a given grade, is equal to the product obtained by dividing her 
tractive force by the resistance of gravity of said grades and the 
speed of the train. The tractive force of the Raub engine was 
at the time 16 x 16 x 24 x 100, divided by 62, equal to 10,000 
pounds ; that of the Erie engine was equal to 20,000 pounds 
less 30 per cent of her dead weight, as Mr. Raub rates, or 
an actual tractive force of 14,000 pounds. The coefficients 
of resistance by gravity being 45 and of 20 miles speed, average 
35. The Erie engine had to move 4,000-80, equal to 175 tons, 
while the Raub engine should have pulled only 10,000-80, equal 
to 125 tons, hence the Raub engine outpulled the Erie engine 28 
per cent. This very trial proves, however, evidently that Mr. 
Raub’s rule is correct, then had the common rule been applied 
to determine the weight to be pulled by the Erie engine, then 
had she to pull 20,000-80, equal 250 tons, which she evidently 
could not have been capable of doing at this speed, while at the 
corrected rule she comes out almost mathematically to the point. 
Suppose now the Erie engine had been built on the Raub 
principle of construction or the Raub engine had been equal in 
cylinder power to the Erie engine, when both would have 
attained 20,000 pounds actual tractive force, then would the 
Erie engine have moved 75 tons, and the Raub engine 125 tons 
more weight at twenty miles speed than now. 

‘“‘To what is now the 28 per cent gain in transported weight 
by the Raub engine due? First, to her perfect balanced con- 
dition and thus to her superior centrifugal force, then to her 
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equal distribution of weight, reduction in friction and non- 
interference by dead weights. 

“‘ Third—The third trial was made with an alteration of the 
engine, reduction of the stack to thirteen inches, the return 
flues to 11 x 14 inches, and the nozzles to 25 inches. She was 
further, burning hard coal and moved 220,000 pounds of weight 
from Bergen Station to Suffern, 27 miles, in one hour and 
twenty-nine minutes of running time, at mean steam pressure of 
115 pounds and an average speed of 19.8 miles per hour. 

‘‘Here is a demonstration which settles the question of the 
most useful kind of coal to be employed, the width of nozzle 
and section of return fiues, all of which indicated the prefer- 
ence of bituminous for hard coal, of which the former secured 
an economical gain of averaging 50 per cent, while the latter 
reached only 30 per cent, and proved to be too slow a generator 
for the engine. 

“‘ Fourth—Among various other mechanical and economical 
advantages due to the peculiar construction and principle of the 
Raub engine, the following are the most noteworthy, to wit: 

“‘(a) .She is a perfect double ender and therefote needs no 
turn table. 

**(b) She is exceptionally steady on the track, at any speed, 
and neither pounds nor oscillates in consequence of her perfect 
balanced condition. 

‘**(¢) Because of her perfect combustion she produces neither 
smoke nor ejects cinders or ashes. 

‘*(d@) She carries no dead weight, since all component parts of 
her are equally distributed around and about her center of 
gravity, and hence saves all the expenses of its carriage and 
maintenance. 

‘‘The inferences to be drawn from these trials and observa- 
tions show clearly a gain in tractive force in favor of the Raub 
engine ranging from 12.6 to 100 per cent in comparison with 
any ordinary engine of her dimensions, a saving of fuel averag- 
ing 50 per cent, and a gain in freightage to 40 per cent, while 
her ability of speed admits now of 60 miles an hour with a train 
of 12,000-107, equal 100 tons, equal four Pullmans over grades 
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of fifty feet per mile, and her three cylinder improvement infers 
a through speed of 100 miles per hour with a train of seven 
Pullmans as the result of her doubled tractive force and 
momentous centrifugal power. 

‘‘T take further great pleasure to refer to the observations 
made and testified to by the officials of the Erie Railroad with 
reference to the trials made in 1886 on said rvad under their 
control, though principally made for the private instruction 
of Mr. Raub himself. 

“JAMES H. BARRETT, 
‘¢Gen. Supt. N. Y., L. E. & W. R. R.”’ 


“‘This is to certify that the undersigned, John Vreeland, Master 
Mechanic of the N. Y., L. E. & W. R. R.; Robert Barnes, con- 
ductor, Wm. Blanche, engineer, and Nic. Biggs, fireman of the 
same, had charge of the Raub Central Power Locomotive No. 1, 
while on trial on the Erie Railroad from May 26 to September 9, 
1886, and witnessed the following experiments, to-wit : 

‘‘1. The engine took water at 60° Fahr. and common bitu- 
minous coal at the depot of Paterson, New Jersey, of which 
she returned 150 pounds of steam within 56 minutes from the 
time fire was set to her fire chambers, in the production of 
which she used 1,000 pounds of said coal. 

‘‘2. At various trials from Paterson to Suffern, a distance of 
seventeen miles, containing continuous grades from ten to fifty 
feet per mile, she moved trains of three, four, and five cars with 
a velocity of 65 miles per hour and blew off steam repeatedly, 
and uses only 35 pounds of coal per mile. 

‘¢3. She took a passenger train from Paterson to Jersey City, 
equal to 174 miles, at schedule time of 35 minutes, stopping 
over at five way-stations, while on return trip she lost steam to 
45 pounds when arriving at the dead stop at Passaic bridge on 
the foot of a curved grade of 45 feet per mile, in consequence of 
a loosened door of a boiler, but nevertheless delivered the train 
—, at Paterson with but five minutes of schedule time. 

‘JOHN VREELAND. 

‘““ROBERT BARNES. 

‘WILLIAM BLANCHE. 
New York City, October 1, 1886. “Nic. BiGGs.”’ 
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A Brief History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States. By Clement Juglar. Translation and introduc- 
tion by De Courcey W. Thom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This book is one of Putnam’s popular ‘‘Questions of the Day’’ 
series, and makes its appearance at a very opportune time, if 
threatenings of an actual panic are likely to arouse an interest in 
their history and causes. 

According to the preface, M. Juglar classes panics in this 
country, somewhat loosely we think, under the three following 
heads : 

1. Panics of Circulation. These he thinks are caused by too 
much circulating medium, inducing an unhealthy stimulus to 
trading, which eventually ends in a relapse, or by a sudden 
shrinkage of circulation which stops loans and extensions of 
credit so as to bring financial ruin. 

2. Panics of Credit. These come when some large failure or 
failures render the business world over-cautious and thus lead 
to a shrinkage of credit, which equals in effect a shrinkage of the 
volume of currency. 

3. Panies of Capital. Such as occurred in 1849, when capital 
was so tied up in internal improvements as to be unavailable for 
ordinary purposes. 

To these causes the translator adds another, to wit: General 
Tariff Changes. He declares that every important change in our 
tariff system with the single exception of that of 1846, which 
was simply a revenue tariff, has resulted in a panic, no matter 
whether the change has been from a lower to a higher or from 
a higher to a lower tariff. This, if true, as we have reason to 
believe it is, clearly indicates the vast interests of our inter- 
national trade, and argues for unrestricted freedom of commerce, 
the only plan that is not subject to change, complication, 
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injustice, and inconsistency. The author states asa fact that 
_ thirteen panics have occurred simultaneously in England, 
France, and the United States. This goes to show that inter- 
national interests are of more importance than is commonly 
believed, and that the weal of one means the good of another, 
and that when one suffers all must share more or less in its 
misfortunes. 

The different panics through which this country has passed, 
beginning with that of 1814 and ending with 1890, are graphic- 
ally described. What is said incidentally of state banks is 
interesting historically, and a strong argument against the 
wicked folly of again resorting to such institutions for our money 
supply. 


Tools and the Mun. By the Rev. Washington Gladden. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is the substance of a course of lectures that the 
author has given at different places, but much of which has 
never before appeared in print. The work is an able and fair 
discussion of great social problems that are demanding attention, 
though we have not been able to find what induced the author to 
give it the title it bears. 

He is evidently impressed with the strength of the arguments 
made by socialists, but is amazed at the difficulties in the way 
of bringing their ideas into practice; and hence, while admit- 
ting many of their premises, he adroitly avoids arriving at 
their conclusions. 

He thinks the principles of Christianity will, if rightly inter- 
preted, solve the great social problem ; though he laments the 
fact that there is a wide gap between practical and theoretical 
Christianity. The chapter, Property in Land, is a very able 
discussion of this important subject, and while the great majority 
will disagree with his opinions, they will not attempt to answer 
his logic. His strong argument against the evils of competition 
can readily be made good use of by the socialist, though the 
Doctor reaches a different conclusion from that of the socialist. 

Dr. Gladden places great stress on co-operation, thinking it 
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the Gospel plan of adjusting the relations between employer and 
employee. He cites many examples in Germany, France, Italy, ° 
Austria, England, and the United States to show that co-oper- 
ation has been productive of gratifying results, not only in the 
good feeling promoted between the wage-worker and his em- 
ployer, but in the increased financial gains of both. 

The author admits himself enough of asocialist to believe that 
every Christian state should agree to settle all international 
differences by peaceable means ; that the state should furnish a 
certain amount of public instruction and require its citizens to 
avail themselves of it; that it should secure pure air and water 
for all the people; that it should discourage, if it cannot 
extirpate, criminals, paupers, and gamblers, including those 
high-toned gamblers, called speculators, who live by betting on 
margins ; that the state should require all labor troubles to be 
settled by arbitration ; that it should provide the people with 
facilities of communication by telegraph as well as by post. He 
is not so certain as to whether railroads should be owned by the 
government, but has no doubt that would be preferable to 
having the railroads own the government. The Doctor would 
have the rights of every man over his property terminate with 
his life. 

The book from first to last betokens the careful study of a 
vigorous mind, and is well worthy the study of all who are 
interested in the great social problem of the hour. 


The Story of Government. By Henry Austen. 8 vo, pp. 883. 
Boston and London: A. M. Thayer & Co. 


This book is illustrated with over 250 wood cuts, many of 
them being interesting representations. As to the origin of 
government the writer of this book knows just as much and just 
as little as the many others who have essayed to write on the 
subject. The history of everything concerning the development 
of our race runs back into legend and myth, so that he who 
attempts to deal with the origin of government must necessarily 
draw on imagination for a starting point. ; 

Mr. Austen can scarcely be called orthodox, as the term goes, 
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in his discussion of the different eras of human development. 
Instead of calling the race 6,000 years old, he says that man ex- 
isted before the glacial period and has lived for over one hun- 
dred thousand and perhaps three hundred thousand years. He 
divides the early history of the race into three stages of 
savagery of about 42,000. years each, and then following that 
into three stages of barbarism—the first of 35,000; the second 
of 21,000, and the third of 7,000 years before reaching the plane 
of civilization. 

Not the least interesting of the many good things in this large 
volume is the chapter describing the rudiments of government 
among some animals and insects. 

The progress of man and the different kinds of government to 
which the race has resorted in different ages is very fittingly de- 
scribed. The book is sold only by subscription. 





The Pursuit of Happiness. By Daniel G. Brinton. 12mo, pp. 
292. Philadelphia: David McKay. 


The author holds to the idea of Aristotle, that happiness is 
the one great legitimate purpose of life, and he would banish 
the old cruel doctrine that has always darkened the lives of men 
by teaching that enjoyment is folly and pleasure sin. His 
reasoning seems sound when he argues that as all agree that we 
should strive for the happiness of others, it is folly to think it 
wrong for us to taste of the same cup we are expected to proffer 
to others. In addition to much reasonable theorizing concern- 
ing his subject, the author devotes considerable space to 
describing the different ways and means whereby the happiness 
of each may be increased. The book abounds in beautiful ex- 
pressions full of meaning. 





Pre-Adamite Man. By Dr. Paschal Beverly Randolph. 12mo, 
pp. 408. Toledo, Ohio: Randolph Publishing Company. 


This is the sixth edition of this work which seems to have 
found favor in public opinion. The writer affirms on starting 
out that Adam was not the first man, but on the contrary, whole 
nations of civilized men lived at least thirty-five thousand years 
before the time ascribed to Adam and Eve. 
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One proof upon which the author relies is the finding of 
pottery and other evidences of civilization in the delta of the’ 
Nile over forty feet below the surface of the earth. According 
to the most learned Egyptologists, the rising of the delta from 
deposits of the overflowing Nile is about three and a half 
inches per century, and, hence, these bits of pottery must have 
been made thousands of years before the time ascribed to Adam. 
Another is the discovery of human skeletons in the West 
Indies and elsewhere, which are declared by ethnologists to be 
from 50,000 to 100,000 years old 

The book is full of arguments ethnological, geological, and 
chronological, to prove the great age of our race, and contains a 
vast fund of information for those interested in this line of study. 


Why Government at All? By William H. Van Ornum. 12mo, 


paper, pp. 368. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 50 
cents. 


This book is not copyrighted for the reason that the author 
does not believe in special privileges and considers copyright 
as such. 

The work is divided into three parts: the first being reviews 
of Henry George’s theories, state socialism, the fallacies of 
Carl Marx, Edward Bellamy, and Proudhon. The second part 
discusses the motive of human action, the object of human life, 
the purpose and condition of human society, the development of 
individual character, human equality, property, liberty, slavery, 
the church, and the state; while part third is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the remedy for existing troubles. 

The criticism of Henry George’s theory of rent and his single 
tax is exceedingly keen and to the point. Marx, Bellamy, and 
Proudhon each in turn comes in for a share of the author’s 
vigorous criticism. He considers selfishness as the motive of 
human action and thinks that a failure to recognize this princi- 
ple in judging of the conduct of men has been the means of 
setting up false and artificial standards of morality. He would 
have it understood that every man’s acts, whether saint or 
sinner, wise man or foolish, priest or layman, patriot or crimi- 
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nal, philosopher or politician, are actuated by one single motive, 
that of selfishness. He argues that when motives are so under- 
stood men will be estimated more nearly at their worth, and 
quotes Proudhon, who says, ‘‘ Whoever talks to me of God has 
designs upon my liberty or my purse.”’ 

Happiness is regarded as the object of human life, selfishness 
the motive power. The idea is upheld that the impulses and 
activities of men always tend, when free, to the attainment of 
happiness, and when we find misery and ungratified desires we 
may attribute the cause to some restraint which prevents the 
gratification. The author says: ‘‘ People do not remain ina 
state of misery if they can help it. They do not starve if they 
can get food. They do not remain exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather if they can help it.”’ 

There is room to doubt some of these statements, for there are 
many people living miserable lives who have the means within 
their power to live comfortably, even if not capable of enjoying a 
high degree of happiness. The writer of this book illustrates 
what has so often been set forth before, that it is easy to point 
out wrongs and tear down the existing order of things, but diffi- 
cult to suggest anything better to take its place. 

Asa panacea for all evils, the author of this book would 
abolish the law and leave every man on an alleged equal foot- 
ing. This, according to his way of thinking, would abolish 
taxes, rents, and all other burdens. Freedom is the watchword, 
the key to unlock the secret treasures of perfect human happiness. 

It is difficult for the average mind to understand how the 
abolishment of law would make the thief honest, the vagrant 
industrious, or the bully a gentleman. It is safe to say that the 
abolition of law, a condition urged by men who surely do not 
realize the results of the method they agitate, would very soon 
result in a division of the people into clans that would con- 
tinually be at war with one another. These clans would unite 
for protection into large forces as time advanced, and it would 
not be long until laws would be promulgated and a form of 
government re-established, thus proving what has been truly 
asserted, that government is a necessary evil. 





